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NATIONAL 

Because income tax returns this year 
must be filed by single persons having 
gross (not ne® incomes of $800 or 
more, and married persons with $2,000 
or more, Treasury expects 15,000,000 
persons to file returns, against 7,000,000 
last year... @ Detroit begins trial 
on graft charges of 37 persons. Among 
first defendants are former Prosecutor 
Duncan McCrea and former Sheriff 
Thomas Wilcox ...@ Texas leads in 
Federal highway grants for fiscal year 
beginning July 1, with $8,492,824. New 
York is second with $6,998,950... 
e Secret Service reports that manu- 
facture of counterfeit money has been 
cut from onetime high of $5,000 a 
month to $100 a month. Circulation of 
“funny money” is down from $1,500,- 
000 to about $150,000. 

“While I have had dealings with 
foreign governments, I have kept the 
Department of State fully informed of 
these activities,” declares William R. 
Davis, international oilman. Davis 
was reported by Verne Marshall, head 
of the No Foreign War Committee, to 
have submitted a “peace plan” initial- 
led by Goering to the State Department 
in 1939. Davis, who served in World 
War, declares he is “100 per cent 
American.” ... @ William Allen White, 
Kansas editor, resigns as head of Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies. Though White is quoted as 
saying in a letter that the Committee 


harbored “some war mongers,” in his 
resignation statement he declared, 


“The menace of appeasement in heavi- 
ly financed, and only our committee is 
organized to meet this threat.” Ernest 
W. Gibson, former Republican Senator 
from Vermont, becomes committee 
chairman ...@ Former Governor Phil 
LaFollette of Wisconsin declares that 
if President Roosevelt “is permitted” 
to carry out his program, the U. S. 
“will soon be at war.” 
DEFENSE 
Borrowing British “hush! hush!” 
idea, War Department has been put- 
ting ‘up cartoon posters admonishing 
against idle talk which might reveal 
defense secrets (see cut) ...@ Three 
months ahead of schedule, keel for 
45,000-ton battleship Missouri is laid 
at Brooklyn Navy Yard. Its estimated 
cost as $100,000,000 ... @ Eleven per- 
sons are killed in Navy transport 
plane which crashes into California’s 
Mother Grundy mountains during fog. 
Four victims had parachuted only a 
few days before from a disabled bomb- 
er... American Legion proposes 
program of physical education to 
toughen 110,000,000 Americans. It will 
ask that athletic facilities of U. S. 
schools to be open the year around 
e Army is requesting that all 
owners of homing pigeons register 
their lofts with U. S. Army Head- 
quarters, Washington. In _ national 
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War Department’s “Don’t Tell’ Poster 


emergency, pigeons would be con- 
scripted. Says Maj. John K. Shawvan, 
head of Army pigeon serviee: “They 
are only means of communication 
which can sustain a blitzkrieg when 
the lines are down”... @ Diving 
an Aircobra interceptor during a rou- 
tine test, Lieut. Andrew McDonough of 
the Navy Reserve reached a speed of 
620 miles per hour. 


. * * 


POLITICS 


Some eastern Republicans are boom- 
ing former Gov. Raymond E, Baldwin 
of Connecticut, defeated for re-election 
in November, to succeed Joseph W. 
Martin as G.O.P. national chairman. . . 
© Democrats shake up national com- 
mittee, chairman Edward J. Flynn an- 
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nounces, Treasurer Oliver Qu 
Jr., becomes general manager “1).\,. 
contract and at an increase in sal , 
Richard J. Reynolds of North Caro! 
member of the tobacco family. 
comes treasurer.. Mrs. Charles W. 
lett of North Carolina succeeds 
Thomas F. McAllister as director « 
women’s division. 
PEOPLE 

Lord Baden-Powell, founder of 
Boy Scouts and hero of Mafekin 
the Boer War, dies at his hom: 
Kenya Colony, Africa, aged 83, a: 
buried on a slope of Mt. Kenya. 
founded the Boy Scouts just two y 
before he retired, in 1910, as | n of 































































Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, | mie f 
Baron of Gilwell ... ¢@ Returni: lon 
the U. S, after 10 months in France, Hates, 
Anne Morgan tells reporters that |) Chie 
food situation in both France d iboré 
Spain is “desperate,” adding, “I want Hay to 
every one in Europe to get food | Maering 
the Germans.” Miss Morgan, hea To W 







American Friends of France, «: 


ioe 
shipping food to Europe would in rims 
the British cause . @ Designated it 
best screen actor of 1940 by the » Vashi 
York Film Critics, Charlie Chapli: stalls 


clined the award, explaining: a 
“are not competing with each ot! 
but “aim only to please the publi: 


AMERICAS 

Sixteen inter-American confere) 
are scheduled for 1941. Among 
most important is the Regional (¢ 
ference of River Plate countries 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay 
Uruguay), meeting this week at \J 
tevideo, Uruguay ...® The Ecuad 
ian Foreign Ministry reports a 4- 
minute border clash between troops 
of Ecuador and Peru... # Ne! 
A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Cm 
cial and Cultural Relations between 
the American Republics, charges s: 


agents of American firms in ] ’ 
America are acting as Axis pri 
gandists. 


* * * 


BUSINESS 
Bell System had a net gain of 94° 
telephones during 1940, bringing 
total of their planes in service t 
483,800, A. T. & T. reports... @ | dete 





eral Motors elects Charles Erwin ‘ s of 
son president. Born 50 years ag “ dt 
Minerva, Ohio, and a Carnegie | pure 
graduate, Wilson has been a L 
president since William Knudsen is th 
came Defense Commissioner. o meet 
Frank M. Bellanca, airplane desi: © 
announces he will erect $2,00' pe ine 
plane factory in Mexico City, to | ance f 
duce dive-bombers. ,.@ While A in tl 
ican Sociéty of Composers, Aut! aon 
and Publishers debates plan to lic: sural 
radio advertisers instead of stati in 
ASCAP and networks agree to ! li 
hatchet during inauguration, w d 
networks may broadcast ASCAP tt ™ el 
free of charge during ceremonies. ..* oa 





New York opens first downtown 
lines “union station”—$5,000,000 
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lines Terminal facing Grand Cen! ive 
. . ] a1) 
Station. Passengers and luggage w!!| gp. °"'" 






be whisked to the airport by bus. 
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| the stroke of noon, January 20, 
\ the second four-year administra- 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
e to an end. Technically, he will 
nger be President of the United 
ates, and the nation will be without 
}Chief Executive. But by that time, 
d borate ceremonies will be under 
to inaugurate his precedent-shat- 

s third term. 
To witness the historic ritual] of in- 
| Miucting the President into office, ac- 
ing to Capital police forecast, 
put 400,000 visitors will surge into 
Jashington, The most extensive radio 
stallations ever devised will. broad- 


A 
{International 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 





ast the proceedings throughout the 
ountry, and by short wave to every 
er of the earth. Imposing batter- 
s of motion-picture cameras and 
d tracks will record the event for 
lure generations. For perhaps not 
1789, when George Washington 
the first to swear to “preserve, 
e rotect and defend the Constitution 
e United States,” has a Presiden- 
4! inauguration held so much signifi- 

aice for all mankind.- 
In the eyes of the dictator-ruled 
isses of the world, the peaceful in- 
uration of President Roosevelt will 
nimpeachable proof that democ- 
acy lives. At a time when most of the 
rid is cheated by the mockery of 
elections under the eyes of secret 
e Mplice, the United States presents the 
heouraging example of a freely elect- 
leader, whose power is the power 
uncoerced people. Even in lands 
foaning under censorship the news 
ll seep through: the greatest coun- 
fy in the world still scorns the arti- 
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January 18, 194! 


NAUGURATION— 


ala Ceremony to Mark Induction of President 


ficial “unity” imposed by machine 
guns, castor oil and concentration 
camps. The reverence which Ameri- 
cans feel on Inauguration Day is a 
symbol of real national unity. To a 
world torn asunder by mutual hate 
and distrust, the lesson of America’s 
1941 Inauguration Day will not be lost. 


. .« The Main Theme 

The occasion will not be one of tri- 
umph for any party or individual. 
Joseph E. Davies, Chairman of the In- 
augural Committee and former Am- 
bassador to Belgium and Russia, while 
predicting that the day will be a hap- 
py one, has repeatedly stressed the 
main theme of “reconsecration to the 
principles of democratic government 
and rededication to the serious tasks 
which lie ahead of our country.” 

The inauguration program, though 
marked by simplicity, is yet the most 
impressive which any democratic na- 
tion provides for the induction of its 
Chief Magistrate, Ceremonies will 
actually begin not on Monday, Janu- 
ary 20, but on the preceding Sunday 
morning, when all Washington 
churches will join in special services 
for the invocation of divine guidance 
upon the President and other Govern- 
ment leaders. 

On Sunday afternoon, Chairman Da- 
vies will give a reception, at his home 
on Foxhall Road, for State Governors. 
At the same time, in the Court of 
Freedom—Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
tween East and West Executive Ave- 
nues——patriotic exercises will “ take 
place, and will almost certainly be 
broadcast. With the Court of Free- 
dom decorations including the flags 
of the 21 American republics, repre- 
sentatives of these nations will par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies, thus mak- 


ing the celebration hemispheric in 
scope. 
. . . Inaugural Concert 
Sunday night will call upon the 


talents of America’s ‘most brilliant 
musical artists, in a concert scheduled 
at Constitution Hall. Other gala enter- 
tainment events, more popular in 
character, are also tentatively plan- 
ned, and will present the most re- 
nowned theater, motion picture and 
radio stars. 

On Monday, Inauguration Day, vir- 
tually the entire nation is expected 
either to come to the Capital in per- 
son, or to keep its ear close to a radio 
set. At 11:30 in the morning, President 
Roosevelt will leave the White House 
and proceed to the East portico of the 
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Capitol, where Presidents have been 
sworn in since Andrew Jackson’s time, 

With President Roosevelt’s first in- 
auguration, a long era of American his- 
tory came to a full stop. He was the 
last President to be sworn in on March 
4th, for by the following October 
(1933), the requisite number of states 
had ratified the 20th Amendment to the 
Constitution. This revision abolished 
“lame duck” sessions of Congress, thus 
eliminating representation by defeated 
Congressmen, and shortened the hold- 
over period for “lame duck” Presi- 
dents by moving Inauguration Day 
forward to January 20th. As a result 
of his first re-election, Franklin Roose- 
velt thus became the first President in- 
ducted on the new inauguration date. 

The 1937 inauguration broke another 
precedent. Since earliest times, it had 
been the custom for the Vice President 
to take his oath of office in the Senate 





International 


Vice President Henry A. Wallace 


chamber. But in 1937, for the first time, 
Vice President John Nance Garner’s in- 
duction ceremonies were held on the 
outdoor platform, in sight of the throng 
which witnessed the President’s oath- 
taking. 

This year, the 1937 precedent will be 
honored for the first time. Henry A. 
Wallace, Vice President-elect, will ap- 
pear on the outdoor stand, and will be 
sworn in by Senator Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi, President pro tem of the 
Senate. At the conclusion of this ritual, 
the Chief Executive will come to the 
front of the platform. 

Some minutes past noon, when the 
cheers of several hundred thousand 
spectators have subsided, Chief Just- 
ice Charles Evans Hughes will admin- 
ister the oath of office. In assuming his 
solemn obligation, President Roosevelt 
will probably swear on the same two- 
century-old family Bible he used at 
his first two inaugurations, It is ex- 
pected that he will again repeat the 
oath in full, as he did in 1933 and 1937. 
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Following the swearing-in ritual, 
the President will deliver his Third 
Inaugural Address, after which he 
will return to the White House for 
lunch. Symbolizing the role of Amer- 
ica as the last home of peace and 
freedom, a group of distinguished 
European refugees — artists, music- 
ians, scholars, statesmen and scien- 
tists—will observe the inauguration, 
and then report via radio their indi- 
vidual reactions to the workings of 
American democracy. 


... The Parade 


The classic feature of every Inau- 
guration Day is the inaugural parade, 
which will get started this .year at 
about one o’clock. Sweeping up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the historic route of 
such parades, it will pass the Presi- 
dential reviewing stand just a moment 
or so after the President and his aides 
appear, Depending on how long the 
President lunches, the parade is slated 
to march by the stand between half- 
past one and two o’clock. Z 

This year, the parade will be short- 
er than usual, requiring only about 
two hours to pass a given point, as 
contrasted with the usual time of 
four to five hours. As is customary, 
officers of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment will lead, followed by Gen- 
eral George Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff, who has been designated parade 
marshal. State Governors, following in 
automobiles, will appear in the line of 
march according to the order in which 
their states ratified the Constitution. 
Thus, the Governor of Delaware will 
be the first State Executive in line. 

Essentially of a military character, 
the parade will muster organizations 
which fought in every campaign in 
American history, from the war of 1812 
onward, Among the units, for example, 
will be the renowned Twelfth United 
States Infantry, first organized in July, 
1798. One of its earliest actions was in 
the Battle of Fort McHenry at Balti- 
more, during which Francis Scott Key 
was moved to write his immortal Star 
Spangled Banner. Nine colorful mili- 
tary bands will make it easy for the 
marchers to keep in step. 

In addition to Army units, including 
examples of the mechanized forces, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
units will be represented, as well as 
smal] contingents from the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Civilian march- 
ers will include 198 young men dress- 
ed in the spruce-green uniforms of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, plus 200 
young people from the National Youth 
Administration, clothed in special 
mackinaws made in NYA sewing proj- 
ects. One-third of the mackinaws 
will be red, one-third white, and the 
remaining third blue, and their wear- 
ers will be massed to present solid red, 
white and blue ranks. Other non- 
military marchers will be picked 


from WPA national defense projects. 


Weather permitting, the parade is to 
be followed by an impressive demon- 
stration of massed military flying. The 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Busy Week 


President Roosevelt did more last 
week than rally the nation to greater 
defense efforts and “all-out” aid to 
Britain and her anti-Axis_ Allies 
through his “State of the Union” and 
Budget messages to Congress (see page 
5). In addition, he announced an 
emergency cargo ship-construction 
program to be carried out on an as- 
sembly-line basis (see col. 3) and took 
these other important steps: 

© OPM: Having announced earlier 
that he would create a new four-man 
super defense board—known as the 
Office of Production Management—to 
speed arms production not only for 
the United States but for all nations 
fighting the Axis, he issued executive 
orders necessary to give it life. The 
new board, which will be assisted by 
the old National Defense Advisory 
Commission, will consist of William 





International 


Hopkins: The President’s Personal Envoy 


S. Knudsen, representing industry, Sid- 
ney Hillman, representing labor, and 
Navy Secretary Frank Knox and War 
Secretary Henry Stimson, representing 
the armed services. There will also 
be three OPM subdivisions—Priorities, 
headed by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; 
Purchases, headed by Donald Nelson; 
and Production, headed by John D. 
Biggers. 

No single man in the group was made 
defense production “czar.” Knudsen 
was named. Director General and 
Hillman Associate Director General, 
each having co-equal powers. The 
President asserted the two would work 
together like partners in a law firm 
and refused to consider the possibility 
that they might disagree. He had only 
one defense chief, he said, and his name 
was Knudsen-Hillman. The Execu- 
tive Order declared that OPM would 
serve “under the direction and super- 
vision of thé President,” but the Presi- 
dent asserted that he had delegated to 
it as much authority as possible, that 
°° 





he would not interfere with it, and 
he would merely advise Knudse: 
Hillman if they wanted him to d 

OPM’s powers over defense pri 
tion were virtually absolute. It 
granted powers to “formulat: 
execute” all policies and mea 
necessary to increase defense pr: 
tion, to make the United States 
“arsenal of democracy.” 

@ Appointments: The Preside: 
tongues wagging when he disclos: 
a press conference that he had 
Harry Hopkins, former Comn 
Secretary who has been living at 
White House as a sort of friendly, 
viser to the President, to Lond 
act as his personal envoy until hi 
pointed an Ambassador to Brit 
Neither the President nor Ho; 
would say any more than that 
President merely wanted to mai: 
personal contact with the British 
ernment and that Hopkins would 
be named Ambassador. It was beli: 
however, that Hopkins would rep: 
Fritish leaders the President’s plan 
“all-out” aid to Britain and in re! 
get a line on British war aims. 

Three other important appointm: 
were made. Sherman Minton, for 
staunch New Deal Democratic Sen 
of Indiana who was defeated for 
election_last November, was na 
one of the President’s “selfless 
administrative assistants. In addit 
Charles Harwood, New York law) 
was nominated for Governor of 
Virgin Islands, and Guy J. Sw 
former Pennsylvania Representa! 
as Governor of Puerto Rico. 

St ARR COS PRI 5 


Aid for Democracies 


By Presidential pronouncement, 
with the consent of the popular \ 
the United States is toiling to bec 
“the great arsenal” for all nati 
which resist Axis aggression. Al 
icans are not fussy: whether the b! 
are struck by Britain against Germ 
by Greece against Italy, or by Cl 
against Japan, the man in the Amer 
street applauds such blows to the 
tent that they weaken the Axis, 
hence reduce its potential menac: 
the United States 

For that reason, the Number 
“must” legislation in the new Cong 
is the President’s “lease-lend” | 
designed to rush “ever-increasing” 
materials to all three Axis-resis!t 
with complete disregard of their 
ity to pay. By giving Britain, Gr: 
and China “what they need—not v 
we can comfortably spare,” as for 
U. S. Ambassador to France Will! 
C. Bullitt has expressed it, Am«¢ 
itself can “buy time in which to 
pare.” 

Even in advance of the “lease-| 
scheme, much time has been bou: 
Many experts believe that Ameri 
shipments of “surplus” war sup] 
were decisive in preventing the po 
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(erman Army from invading the Brit- 

h Isles during 1940. 

(hough the transactions are still on 

ash basis, the United States is send- 

1g more than half of its monthly out- 
it of 700-odd planes to Britain, and 
is just released almost 100 Army 
lanes to Greece. But even more vital 
» the Allies than planes, military ex- 
erts declare, are cargo ships—a 
bridge of ships” such as America 
uilt during the First World War, 
hen Germany almost starved out Eng- 
ind by sinking her supply vessels. 

During 1918, American shipyards as- 
tonished the whole world by building 
: total of 929 boats, of which no fewer 
than 95 were launched on the Fourth 
if July alone. Plans for a new “bridge 

f ships” have just been revealed by 
President Roosevelt, in an announce- 
nent that 200 freighters, at a cost be- 
tween $300,000,000 and $350,000,000, 
ire to be mass-produced in steel plants 
ind assembled in shipyards within 

ne year. In the meantime, it is be- 
lieved, large numbers of existing Amer- 
can vessels will be turned over to the 
British. 

Whether these vessels should include 
\merican warships is now under de- 
bate. Some advocates of “all-out” aid 
to Britain contend that cargo ships will 
be of little use unless the United States 
ilso supplies the fighting ships to con- 

oy and protect them. 

The most daring proposal came from 
Virginia Senator Carter Glass on his 
3rd birthday. In his desire for aid-to- 
Britain, the aged statesman said he 
would like to see Germany “wiped off 
the face of the earth.” If necessary, he 
leclared, the U. S. Navy should be 
ent to Europe “to shoot the devil out 
of the Axis powers.” 

Wholly apart from the welter of 
proposals on ways and means to help 
the democracies, detailed plans were 
naturing to aid such non-democratic 
nations as France and Spain, in an 
effort to woo them away from the Axis. 
\fter many requests from the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the British consented 
to relax their blockade to permit limit- 
d shipments of food supplies to be 
ent to hungry civilians in Spain and 
inoccupied France. 





Congress: 77th Opening 
January 3—Swearing in and or- 
inization. 

January 6—President’s message on 
he “State of the Union.” 

January 8—President’s Budget mes- 
sage, 

When the 77th Congress convened 
for its first session a fortnight ago, 
hese three events loomed large on 
very. Congressman’s calendar. Last 
week, all three were in the past. As a 
result of the first, Congress was or- 
sanized for action. As a result of the 
second and third, Congress knew in 
broad outline what action the Presi- 
dent wanted it to take to preserve 
the nation’s security. 

In the election of House and Senate 
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Glass Would Send the U. S. Navy 





officers, there were-no surprises. In 
the House, the Democrats re-elected 
Sam Rayburn of Texas as Speaker and 
chose John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts majority leader, while the Re- 
publicans retained Joseph Martin of 
Massachusetts as minority leader. In 
the Senate, the Democrats elected Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi President pro 
tempore, retained Alben Barkley of 
Kentucky as majority leader, and se- 
lected Lister Hill of Alabama party 
whip and assistant leader. Senate Re 
publicans retained Charles McNary of 
Oregon as minority leader and Warren 
Austin of Vermont assistant leader. 

With these preliminaries over, Con- 
gress recessed and then, with Cabinet 
members and high-ranking diplomatic 
officials, gathered again three days 
later in the House chamber for the 
President’s “State of the Union” ad- 
dress. They expected important and 
stirring words, and that is what they 
got. 

Broadcast to the world, the Presi- 
dent’s message was largely a reaffirma- 
tion of his attitude toward the inter- 
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Harrison Was Elected Pro Tempore 





national crisis. Briefly, it was this: 
The Axis powers were trying to con- 
quer the world and therefore the whole 
Western Hemisphere was in “serious 
danger.” Realizing this, the Admin- 
istration had rejected appeasement as 
useless and had adopted the policy of 
giving “all-out” aid to the nations 
fighting the Axis overseas as the best 
means of defending the United States 
against aggression, at the same time 
rearming as rapidly as possible. 


The President asked Congress to ac- 


cept and implement this policy by 
making the Upited States “the arsenal 
of democracy,” and by pledging to all 
Axis-fighting nations that “we shall 
send you, in ever-increasing numbers, 
ships, planes, tanks, guns.” He would, 
he said, “ask this Congress for greatly 
increased new appropriations” to put 
this program into effect. Obviously 
having in mind his “lease or lend” plan 
for aiding beleaguered democracies, he 
declared this country should let the 
anti-Axis powers have war equipment 
regardless of their ability to pay for it 
in dollars and should not grant them 
loans in dollars to buy it. “For what 
we send abroad,” he said, “we shall 
be repaid, within a reasonable time 
following the close of hostilities, in 
similar materials, or, at our option, in 
other goods of many kinds which they 
can produce and which we need.” 

“The immediate need,” said the 
President, “is a swift and driving in- 
crease in our armament production,” 
accompanied by sacrifices from every- 
one, including “the payment of more 
money in taxes.” At the same time, 
however, he intimated that New Deal 
social gains should not only be re- 
tained but strengthened. 

. . . Budget for 1942 

Congress obtained an even clearer 
picture of the President’s program 
when he submitted his fiscal 1942 
budget two days later. He asked for 
total appropriations and authoriza- 
tions of $17,500,000,000. Of this sum, 
$10,811,000,000, or 62 per cent, would 
go for defense, and the remainder for 
non-defense items. But this sum did 
not include any amount to finance the 
production of war materials that will 
be leased or loaned to the Axis-fighting 
nations, the President indicating he 
would make a separate request for 
those funds, probably running into ad- 
ditional billions, later-when the plan is 
worked out in full details and pre- 
sented to Congress for adoption. 

The budget reflected the President’s 
determination to slash non-defense ex- 
penditures not classified as “fixed com- 
mitments.” He recommended a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent in such expendi- 
tures from the total of $4,094,000,000 
in the present fiscal year, including a 
cut of some $400,000,000 in WPA funds 
alone. He estimated Federal revenue 
in the new fiscal year would be $8,971,- 
000,000—the highest in history—and 
that the net deficit would be $9,210,000,- 
000. His recommendation was that 
Congress finance most of the new defi- 
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cit by borrowing, but at the same time 
suggested that an immediate start be 
made toward meeting a greater share 
of it through increased taxation. 

Congressional reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s “State of the Union” message 
was predominantly favorable in both 
Houses, though the isolationist groups 
condemned it as an attempt “to fright- 
en the American people” into accep- 
tance of “war-time dictatorship” and 
as a “declaration of war on the world.” 
Noting that only a few Republicans 
had applauded any part of her hus- 
band’s speech, even those Presidential- 
ly-enunciated principlts “that almost 
anyone could applaud, regardless of 
party affiliation,” Mrs. Roosevelt said 
she was shocked at this evidence of 
partisanship in time of crisis. Repub- 
licans, however, denied that there had 
been a general strike on applause 
among them. 

Reaction to the budget message also 
seemed generally favorable, though 
economy advocates expressed the opin- 
ion that non-defense items had not 
been slashed deeply enough. Looking 
over the situation, observers generally 
agreed that Congress would give the 
President most, if not all, of what he 
wanted in foreign policy and defense, 
but few of them would venture a 
prediction on Congressional disposal 
of domestic legislation. 


Defense: “All-Out” 


The official goal of the United States 
is “all-out” defense—total mobiliza- 
tion of American labor, resources and 
industry for the arming of beleaguered 
democracies everywhere. Admittedly, 
the goal is still far from attainment, 
but both the President and the new 
77th Congress are taking seven-league 
steps to bring it closer (see pages 4 
and 5). And, to speed their efforts, 
new defense proposals or achieve- 
ments pour forth daily from every 
source. The latest significant defense 
developments include these: 

e President Roosevelt’s new execu- 
tive order creating a new streamlined 
Office of Production Management—a 
four-man super-council clothed with 
broad powers over every phase of the 
defense program (see page 4). Appeal- 
ing for the “active, aggressive and 
enthusiastic cooperation of every man, 
woman and child,” the OPM issued a 
statement declaring that “in the im- 
mediate future everything in our na- 
tional life must be subordinated to the 
necessity for defense.” Because “De- 
mocracy is fighting for its very life,” 
the OPM warned industry not to 
“hope for wartime profits,” and urged 
labor to “avoid any attempt to make 
improper use” of its bargaining posi- 
tion, 

e Preparing against the day when 
the British Navy might be unable to 
protect American interests in the At- 
lantic Ocean, Secretary of Navy 
Frank Knox created a new U, S. At- 
lantic Fleet by taking 125 warships 
from the present Pacific and Asiatic 





fleets, At the same time, he shook up 
naval personnel in order to elevate 
younger officers. 

@ On the eve of launching the great- 
est collective bargaining drive in its 
history, the A. F. of L’s Metal Trades 
Departméent—whose 13 unions include 
900,000 of the most essential skilled 
workers in defense industries—has of- 
fered to ban all strikes for the dura- 
tion of the emergency, if employers 
agree to settle disputes by arbitration. 
Falling in line, officials of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, comprising 19 unions and 1,500,- 
000 skilled workmen, have also agreed 
to forbid work-stoppages on defense 
projects. But at the small Ranger air- 
craft plant at Farmingdale, N. Y., 212 
of the company’s 240 men voted to lay 





Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


Uncle Sam’s Broadcast to Defense Industries 


down their tools, on the ground that 
Ranger had failed to pay prevailing 
aircraft wages. 

@ Reporting that almost half of the 
nation’s manufacturing facilities are 
idle, National Defense Commission of- 
ficials have announced a model project 
for cooperative mobilization of skilled 
labor and unused machine tools in 
three Virginia counties. Sponsored by 
Morris L. Cooke, engineering aide to 
Associate Director Sidney Hillman of 
the Office of Production Management, 
the project will pool about 365 machine 
tools in predominantly rural Shenan- 
doah, Rockingham and Augusta coun- 
ties. 





Court: Two Decisions 


In two notable decisions, the United 
States Supreme Court (1) upheld the 
indgpendence of the executive branch 
of the government, and (2) ruled that 
the National Labor Relations Act re- 
quires an employer to sign a written 
contract with a union, once an agree- 
ment has been reached by collective 
bargaining. 

The first of the cases originated back 





in 1916,when 1,006 tons of muniti: 
blew up at Black Tom Terminal 
Jersey City, and in 1917, when a mu 
tions plant exploded near Kingsla 
N. J. In 1939, after years of litigati, 
a German-American Mixed Cla 
Commission found that the blasts w, 
the result of German sabotage, 
ruled that Germany must pay $50,() 
000 in damages to American {fi 
whose property was destroyed. La 
the awards were certified by Secret 
of State Cordell Hull, who direct 
that the claims be paid out of Ger: 
assets which had been seized and h. 
by the U. S. Treasury. 

Immediately, however, other fi: 
with claims against Germany ask 
the Court to stop payment, on 
ground that the Government had 
right to decide which claims shoul 
paid first. If the Black Tom and Kin 
land awards were paid, they argu 
the German assets would be deplet: 
and their own claims would remain | 
paid. But by unanimous decision, | 
Supreme Court ruled that the questi: 
at issue was between two soverei: 
governments, hence “political.” Sin 
the State Department had ruled on | 
matter, it was beyond the power 
the Court td intervene. 

The labor case, involving the H. 
Heinz pickle works of Pittsburgh, | 
was a major test of the power of | 
National Labor Relatiens Board. 1 
Board’s contention was that oral agr: 
ments between companies and uni: 
are not sufficient to insure labor pea: 
since either party can dispute |! 
terms of an unwritten contract. 1 
Court upheld this view, and chara 
terized as an “unfair labor practi: 
any company’s refusal to reduce 
oral obligations to writing. 
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Americana— 


Embarrassing: Officials of the N: 
Orleans, La., Public Library hung up 
a poster urging the people to do mor 
hunting. The poster showed a m 
shooting a duck—one of the two spe 
cies that the Louisiana Conservati: 
Department forbids killing. 

Sabotage: Last summer, Mrs. M. i. 
Happel of Cleburne, Tex., wrot« 
letter to an exterminating compa 
asking how to rid her home of termites 
After being delayed in the mails { 
several months the letter was deliv: 
ed. Over half of it had been destroy, 
by termites. 

Accommodation: An express tr: 
made an unscheduled stop at Watse! 
Ill., when a woman passenger plead 
witb the conductor to stop long enou 
to allow her to ’phone the janitor 
her Chicago apartment and ask him 
see if she had turned the gas stove « 

Decision: When 
companies. submitted identica] bids 
city officials of El Paso, Tex., det: 
mined the recipient of a $3,000 con- 
tract by the flip of a coin. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Fall of Bardia 


\mong the toughest fighting men of 
the First World War were the Anzacs 

ombined troops of Australians and 
New Zealanders. A big, rangy breed 
that would not look out of place in any 
western American state, the Anzacs 
raised such non-military hob together 

it the British Staff decided to fight 
them separately in the present war. 

Since early last year the Australians 
have been billeted in Egypt and itch- 
ing for a fight for which they had 
traveled 7,000 miles. They missed out 
in the blitzkrieg on Sidi Barrani, 
which was taken by Scots Highland- 
ers and colonial and native troops 
from Egypt and India, But when the 
British were ready for the assault on 
besieged Bardia, it was at last the 
\ussies’ job, 

The men from “down under” lived 
up to their fathers’ reputa- 
tion. In less than three 
days’ fighting, from Janu- 
ary 3 to January 5, aided 
by the Royal Navy, the R. 








dreds as the British “got within hail- 
ing distance,” were being marched off 
to prison camps. 

The Italian press chimed that it 
would be underrating the fighting 
power of the Italian troops to min- 
imize the British victory. But it claim- 
ed that the capture of Bardia had 
“proved a fiasco” because it did not 
bring the revolt in Italy which Brit- 
ain expected. Fiasco or not, Bfitish 
armored units were rumbling direct 
out of Bardia toward Tobruk, next big 
Italian base in Libya (see map), which 
was already being bombarded by the 
navy and R. A. F. Marshal Graziani’s 
army in Africa had been reduced by 
80,000 captured and casualties, A few 
days later the British were besieging 
Tobruk, which was apparently des- 
tined for the same fate as Bardia. Gen, 
Percival Wavell, commander in the 
Middle East, was said to have his eye 
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\. F. and tank corps, they 
smashed through Bardia’s 
outer defenses, stormed 


into the town, and cap- 
red 30,000 Italian last- 
ditch defenders. Mysteri- 


ously missing was Gen. An- 
iibale Bergonzoli (“Gener- 
| Electric Whiskers”), 
mmander at Bardia. 
“There are no troops in 
‘ world which will sur- 
pass them,”’ beamed Aus- 
ilian War Minister Per- 
cy Spender, in Egypt for 
ihe oceasion. 
he attack began at 5:30 
m., January 3. From the air the R. A. 
F. dropped ton after ton of bombs on 
he city which had been besieged two 
eeks,. Italian aviation was grounded 
the British blasted every airdrome 
thin 300 miles. Waddling in close to 
shore, the duck-bottomed monitor 
Terror, with 15-inch guns, and the 6- 
incher gunboats Aphis and Ladybird, 
poured shell after shell into Italian 
sitions. Behind them = suddenly 
loomed almost the full battle array 
the British Mediterranean Fleet, 
ming out broadsides, one of which 
ught down part of a cliff on Italian 
d batteries. 
On the first day the Australians, be- 
d wire-breaking tanks, made a dent 
the outer ring of forts and took 
00 prisoners. On the second, sing- 
“We're off to see the Wizard, the 
iderful Wizard of Oz” as they 
rched to battle, they smashed a big 
in the Italian lines, captured 3,000 
e prisoners, and cut the Italian 
es in half. The British flag was 
ving over Bardia by 1:30 p. m. on 
the third day of the assault, and 30,000 
ltulians, who surrendered by the hun- 














Pathfinder Map 


Showing British Drive in Egypt & Libya Prior to Siege of Tobruk ber. 


already on Bengasi, one of Italy’s main 
bases in Africa. Should Bengasi also 
fall, Italy’s African empire and arm- 
ies would probably be shattered even 
beyond German aid. 





... Inches in Albania 


While theér British allies were 
sweeping miles into Libya, the Greeks 
continued to creep up by _ inches 
through Albania. Qn the south, driv- 
ing toward the port of Valona, the 
Greeks said they had the entire stub- 
born Tepelini-Klisura wedge under 
artillery fire, and were taking Italian 
positions. In the north, above Pogra- 
dec, it was too cold for much save 
artillery action, 

As Greek and British submarines 
continued to play havoc with Italian 
shipping in the Adriatic, the Greeks 
heard ominous reports that German 
bomber and fighter planes, even a few 
German tanks, were appearing on the 
Italian side. Fearful that Germany 
might any day throw her weight in 
with Italy, Greek Gen. Alexander Pa- 
pagos appealed for speedy U. S. aid. 
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“Airplanes are vitally important to 
us,” he said, “We need those planes.” 





.. . Fog Over Bulgaria 


Back from Vienna, where he had 
gone “for his health,’ Bulgarian 
Premier Bogdan Philoff had little to 
say about his trip. And that little 
was contained in one sentence: “Re- 
ports circulated in America concern- 
ing my visit to Germany are not true.” 

The reports which Philoff apparent- 
ly denied were that he had seen Adolf 
Hitler or Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop in Germany, and agreed to 
German occupation of Bulgaria. An- 
other rumor which Bulgarian officials 
denied was that King Boris had gone 
to Germany. 

However, the Bulgarian man in the 
street was betting four-to-one that the 
Germans would move into Bulgaria 
any day. Reports of German troop 
concentrations across the Danube 
from Bulgaria, reports that the Ger- 
mans had ordered Rumania to es- 
tablish handy fuel depots near the 
Bulgarian border, were rife. Similar 


fears were felt in Yugo- 
slavia. As the Germans 
were reported to have 


gathered 700 big military 
pontoons in the Banat re- 
gion of Rumania, the Yugo- 
slavs were said to be con- 
centrating troops on their 
side of the river. 

Though all the Balkans 
were waiting for “zero 
hour,” they clung to sev- 
eral reasons for hope that 
the Germans would not 
strike through the Balkans 
to aid Italy. For one thing, 
they held that the Russians 
had not agreed to it. Rus- 
sia kept Bulgaria out of 
German hands last Novem- 
And just recently 

Alexander Mihaicovitch, 
head of the Middle European Division 
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of the Soviet Foreign Affairs Com- 
missariat, arrived in Sofia as first 
counselor of the Soviet legation. Sov- 


iet warships were reported standing 
guard off the Bulgarian coast. 

Russia’s attitude might be reflected 
in Turkey, which was reported by its 
press to be “on a war footing.” 
Premier Refik Saydam, in a speech to 
the Assembly, emphasized that Turkey 
looks for “safety of the nation... in 
complete reliance upon our allies” 
(Britain and Russia). Balkan circles 
in London reported the Turks had 
warned Germany they would fight if 
German troops entered Bulgaria; and 
thousands of Turk troops were massed 
along the Bulgarian border. 

Some observers believed that the 
present crop of Balkan rumors was 
merely a German smokescreen to con- 
ceal future moves. Berlin officials 
smilingly said: “It is a splendid fog 
and others made it for us.” Those 
who believed nothing would “happen 
now pointed out that the Balkans 
were gripped in a terrific cold spell. 
They believed that the Germans were 
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preparing for spring, with a deep-laid 
plan: to keep Russia occupied, which 
would leave Japan free in the spring 
to expand south, which would center 
America’s attention on the Pacific 
while Germany invaded Britain, But 
others, declaring that each Italian de- 
feat left Germany wider open for a 
two-front war, believed that Hitler 
would strike now to prop up his weak- 
ening ally. They felt the Balkan 
smoke-screen was merely a cover for 
action which might break any day. 
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... Britain’s “Executives” 


Most Britons believe that an in- 
rasion is due within the next few 
months and that if they fight it off 
then, growing American production 
will insure that Germany will not be 
able to try a second invasion during 
this war. Faced by this constant 
threat, both conservative and labor 
newspapers have been snapping that 
the government is still not using Brit- 
ain’s powers to the full—that supply 
and transport are still muddled, and 
that workers are still unemployed, or 
not employed where they should be. 

To meet these charges, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill dramatically reorgan- 
ized his government by creating three 
new “Executives” with almost unlim- 
ited powers. Tough, burly Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Labor and head of 
the Trade Union Congress, became 
Production Executive. He will have 
power to draft labor and production 
facilities, allocate raw material and 
fix priorities. Sir Andrew Rae Dun- 
can, Supplies Minister, heads the new 
Imports Executive. Perhaps to assure 
British labor that it will not be given 
the brush-off after the war, Arthur 
Greenwood, Minister Without Port- 
folio and another top Laborite, was 
named to head the Post-War Recon- 
struction Executive. Churchill prom- 
ised that “when the end of the war can 
be foreseen, a Ministry will be formed 
for this purpose.” (A Ministry corre- 
sponds to a U. S. Department). 

While British attention was largely 
centered on events in Ireland and 
Libya, this was the war news closer 
to home: 

e Britain revealed that the fifth and 
last of the 35,000-ton King George V 
class of battleships had been launched 
a year ago. There was no news on 
whether these ships had yet been com- 
missioned. 

@ Total air raid casualties during 
1940 were revealed as 19,545 killed and 
27,570 wounded. 

@e For three nights in succession, 
the R. A. F. fire-bombed Bremen, Ger- 
many’s second seaport, to give the 
Germans “a double dose” of what they 
had given London. Bremen was re- 
ported “a sea of flames.” Meantime, 
new fire-bomb spotting squads ap- 
parently_were checking incendiary at- 
tacks on London. 

@ Food Minister Lord Woolton an- 
nounced new restrictions on Britain’s 








Seibel, The Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch 


John Bull on Guard Against a Threat 


meat rations as the beleaguered Isles 
still faced a “temporary” food shortage. 
So long as the shortage exists, he said, 
an elastic system will be in effect 
with the basic meat ration raised or 
cut down as the situation demands. 








... Ireland's Danger 


Out of the sky and on neutral Erie, 
during New Year’s Day and January 
2, fell a series of bombs. One landed 
on Curragh race track, near the head- 
quarters of the Eire Army; one on 
Dublin; one in a village, where it killed 
three women. All-fell within a 60-mile 
radius of Dublin. 

The Eire’ government reported 
them “of German origin,” and Charge 
d’Affaires William Warnock in Berlin 
was ordered to demand apologies, 
reparations and a promise it wouldn’t 
happen again. Berlin had apologized 
for a “mistake” bombing last August. 
This time it first declared the bombs 
were “either British or imaginary,” 
but later promised reparations if the 
bombs were “proved” of German ori- 
gin, “Probably another Athenia case,” 
commented German _ officials, who 
have never ceased to claim that early 
in the war the British torpedoed their 
own ship, carrying American passen- 
gers, to take the U. S. into war. 

For Premier Eamon de Valera, head 
of a neutral, sovereign member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the 
bombings were another wartime head- 
ache. The British want to use Eire’s 
naval bases, to cut attacks on their 
shipping—but Ireland, jealous of her 
neutrality, insists that such action 
would take her into war. The British 
also fear that Germany will invade 
Ireland, as a jumping-off spot to in- 
vade Britain. President Roosevelt has 
pointedly asked Eire whether it be- 
lieves that it would not meet the same 
fate as Belgium, Denmark and Hol- 
land in a German-dominated world. 

To all these arguments Eire, hug- 
ging its recently-won independence, 
continued to turn a deaf ear, Eire, 
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certainly unable to defend hersel{ 
the air and weakly defended aga 
invasion, nourished the hope t! 
nothing would happen to breach eit! 
her neutrality or her independenc« 





... France: Warm Reception 

It was so cold in France as U 
Ambassador Admiral William D. Lea 
sped by train from the Spanish b 
der to Vichy where he was to pres: 
his credentials to Premier Henri | 
tain that at least 12 persons froz 
death in the province of Auvers 
alone. But in contrast to the weath: 
the reception given the new Ambas: 
dor was so warm that there could 
no doubt the French considered h 
a friend. 

Some hint as to the way this frie: 
ship might prove useful was given 
the first interview the Admiral h 
with American newsmen, Said he: 
will be made clear to France that { 
United States ... is aiding Britain 
the maximum of our ability. . .” Qui 
ly, many observers concluded t! 
one of the Ambassador’s chief tas 
would be to convince doubt 
Frenchmen that U. S. aid can c: 
fast enough and strong enough to ! 
decide the outcome of the war. 

Reportedly Vichy’s negotiations w 
the Germans had been resumed, | 
the future French policy remained 
cloudy as before. Those who believ: 
that the Vichy government was t: 
ing a stronger stand against Gern 
pressure pointed to.two developmen! 
(1) Gen, Henri Dentz, Syrian hic 
commissioner, was placed under | 
command of Gen. Maxime Weyga: 
thus unifying the French Empire 
case of trouble; and (2) reorgani 
tion of the Vichy regime with \ 
Admiral Darlan, Minister of the Nav 
Pierre Flandin, Minister of Fore 
Affairs; and Gen. Huntsiger, Minis 
of War, forming an Inner Council 
council which would not be too | 
German. Added to that was the « 
missal of Paul Baudoin, a followe1 
Pierre Laval, from the government. 


...In the Orient 


When East meets West in the Ori 
an important factor in their relat 
is “face.” This intangible, whose n« 
est synonym is prestige, was plai 
evident in a dispute that flared 
tween U. S. Marines stationed at | 
ping, China, and the Japanese. 

To Japanese authorities, Col. Al! 
H, Turnage, commander of the M 
ines, complained that five of his n 
had been arrested and held for 
hours follow‘ng a fracas in a caba! 
Four of the five had been injured |! 
Japanese gendarmes. For these 
legal arrests” he asked an apolo: 
punishment of the guilty persons, a 
the promise that repetition of the i 
cident would be avoided. Prompt! 
the Japanese rejected the deman: 
The incident, they said, had started 
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pecause @ Marine had grabbed the 
pipe out of the mouth of a Japanese. 
py the week’s end, both sides were 
asking apologies. 

Other developments were in fields 
such as these: 

e Thailand-Indo-China_ dispute: 
From the Vichy government in 
France came word that Indo-China 
was to receive the status of a Domin- 
ion, but the announcement was not in- 
jerpreted as meaning that French aid 
against Thailand would be reduced. 
That such aid would be welcome was 
seen in continuing skirmishes, princi- 
pally along the Mekong River border. 
Meanwhile, Admiral Jean Decoux, 
Governor General of Indo-China, de- 
nied reports that Japan had demanded 
the right to land troops at Saigon, 
chief city and port in southern Indo- 
China, and to use Camranh Bay, on 
the southeastern coast. 

e War in China: With its land war 
on China bogged down, Japan opened 
anew economic attack. The Nanking 
government, which it controls, an- 

unced that a new “Central Reserve 
Bank” would issue bank notes in an 
attempt to ultimately drive the cur- 
ency of the Chinese governement out 
of existence. But a more important 
reat to China was read in reports of 
a growing rift between the Kuomin- 
ing party of Generalissimo Chiang 
kai-Shek and the Communists in the 
nterior of China. 


War Sidelights— 


¢ If reports are true, the Spartan 
spirit of the fighting Greeks never 
dies. Fighting in the front lines in 
lbania against the Italians is a Greek 
ilitiaman who claims to be 105 years 
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e Because British mail censors 
have found black ink too slow for dele- 
lion purposes, latest letters received 
in the U. S. from that country have 
“objectionable” words cut out by 
scissors, 


¢ General Field Marshal Erhard 
Milch is second in command of the 
ferman Luftwaffe. His son-in-law 
Joachim-Henirich Schlichtting is a 
prisoner of war in England. Despite 
Europe’s war-time exchange restric- 
lions, the British Ministry of Informa- 
lion reports, Gen. Milch recently sent 
b son-in-law $100 in American 
noney, 


® Londoners now willingly wait in 
long lines to purchase eggs at seven 
tents each, roughly 84 cents a dozen 
as compared to 45 cents paid for good 
eggs over here. 


¢ A wealthy factory owner on the 
sland of Corfu is reported to be using 
champagne corks to plug up bullet 
oles in his office roof in order to 
keep it blacked out so he may work 
after dark. 


* A London jeweler, forced to 
board up» his windows at each air- 
raid alarm, makes sure his customers 
inderstand, He hangs up a sign which 
reads: “Men Working Overhead.” 








BUSINESS, FARM 





Skyscraper Business 


To the foreign visitor, perhaps the 
most impressive sight in America is 
its towering skyscrapers, which, for 
sheer size and number, are unmatched 
in any other part of the world. Even 
native Americans, who have grown ac- 
customed to the buildings themselves, 
may well be impressed by the size of 
the Big Business the skyscrapers rep- 
resent, 

The latest report of the National As- 
sociation of Building Owners and Man- 
agers placés the present investment 
value of America’s 5,500 big office 
buildings at six and one-half billion 
dollars. With 350,000,000 square feet 
of rental premises, the structures 


& Random Statistics 


N 1830 it took a man almost seven 

hours to plow an acre of wheat 
land, using a two-horse plow. Today, 
a modern tractor-drawn plow can do 
the same job in under one hour 
@ In the past 10 years, U. S. turkey 
production has increased from 16 
million to 32 million... e A sur- 
vey of 360,000 typical rehabilitation 
borrowers from the Farm Security 
Administration showed that these 
families “had increased their aver- 
age net income from $375, before 
they sought FSA help, to $538 dur- 
ing the 1939 crop year” . @ Gen- 
erated electricity “shipped” across 
state lines during November, 1940, 
amounted to 2,541,151,000 kilowatt- 
hours, or 20.3 per cent of the total 
generated in the U. S. 




















house 6,000,000 tenants. Direct operat- 
ing costs, which must be met each year 
to keep the buildings running efficient- 
ly, are estimated at $187,950,000. 

The bulk of this expenditure, $120,- 
000,000 or 65 per cent, represents the 
pay roll of building service employees. 
Cleaning takes an additional toll of 
$59,850,000, and elevator operation 
alone costs $36,400,000. Because each 
new tenant has different requirements 
from the preceding tenant, building 
managers must spend an annual $32,- 
550,006 for alterations, redecorating 
and repairs. And finally, to pay their 
share for fire and police protection, as 
well as other municipal services, the 
skyscrapers bear a tax load in excess 
of 100 million dollars a year. 


Dust Bowl Into Garden 


Five years ago Government foresters 
began an ambitious tree-planting pro- 
gram, designed to transform the Dust 
Bowl into an oasis. Reports from the 
six Great Plains states, stretching from 
Canada to Texas, indicate that the 
scheme has already reclaimed 191,312 
acres of verdant farm land from areas 
formerly desert. 

To check wind erosion and to con- 








serve the irreplaceable topsoil, 115,- 
000,000 hardy trees have been planted, 
at a cost of less than six cents a tree. 
The trees are usually planted in shelter 
belts, each about one-quarter of a mile 
long and from seven to ten rods wide. 
More than 3,000 miles of such belts 
were added to 5,517 farms last year, 
and an equal number is planned for 
this year. 
EE 

Briefs 


g A report from the Federal Trade 
Commission smashes to bits the wide- 
spread belief that small business is 
less efficient than big business. From 
the standpoint of efficiency in their re- 
spective fields, the FTC finds, medium- 
size business concerns lead in 55 per 
cent of cases tested, small outfits are 
in the vanguard in 34 per cent of the 
tests, and industrial giants attain peak 
efficiency in only 11 per cent of the 
tests. 


q@ The assets underlying life-insur- 
ance policies have reached record 
total of 30 billion dollars, according to 
the Life Insurance Institute. It is also 
reported that during the past year, life 
companies paid American families an 
average of $7,397,000 a day—or twice 
as much as in 1925, and 16 times 
the amount at the beginning of the 
century. 


g Final figures on the November 
tobacco referendum reveal a majority 
of growers approved marketing quotas 
for 1941, 1942 and 1943. Of the 178,963 
growers of burley, dark air-cured, and 
fire-cured tobacco who voted, 140,064 
favored the three-year program, 

Se A EEE She oll 
WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 

Situations Wanted; Female: Young 
girl desires housework. Very am- 
bitious. Also haunts houses.—New 
York paper. 


Ne S17 


for only 


KyoW ALLPLANES 





Now you can know at sight 
60 of the latest airplane 
types you read about and 
see in movies! This amaz- 
ing 64-page booklet gives 
pictures, with specification 
and performance charts, of 
U. 8. Boeing, Curtiss, Brit- 
ish Spitfire, German Stuka, 
Italian Breda, Russian 
ARK-3, Japanese Mitsu- 
bishi and other famous 
fighting, commercial and 
private planes. Send cou- 
pon with only 10c. 







Fighting Planes 
‘showdee Nations } 


















National Aeronautics Council, tne. 
Dept. 2814 37 West 47th St., 
Yes, I want the illustrated booklet “WINGS OF 
THE WORLD.” Send it, postpaid, without ovliga- 
tion on my part. I enclose a dime. 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Bats Fly By Ear 


It is not true that bats are blind. 
But scientists have often wondered 
how bats can fly in the pitch dark of 
caves and other haunts without bump- 
ing into things. Recently two Harvard 
scientists, Dr. Robert Galambos and 
Donald R. Griffin, provided the an- 
swer. Bats fly by ear. 

With a special] sound device, the 
scientists found that flying bats utter 
supersonic cries when flying, well 
above the human ear’s range of 20,000 
vibrations a second. These _ high- 
pitched beeps, which they utter at a 
rate of 25 to 50 a second, are reflected 
by any obstacles in their path, In a 
dark room criss-crossed with strung 
wires, the bats flew perfectly, even 
when blindfolded. But as soon as the 
scientists covered their mouths and 
ears, the bats floundered helplessly 
into wires or walls. 


Kidneys & Blood Pressure 


Excessive high blood pressure, es- 
pecially when it reaches the almost 
hopeless stage known as malignant 
hypertension, may bring a number of 
ills in its train. Among them are con- 
vulsions, stupor and partial blindness. 
For such persons, and others with ex- 
cessively high blood pressures, hope is 
offered in the current issue of Rocke- 
feller Institute’s Journal of Experi- 
mental Medicine. A new kidney ex- 
tract, now in experimental use at the 
Institute, has been found to lower 
such pressures. 

The extract, on which four Insti- 
tute doctors and one from the Lilly 
Laboratory at Indianapolis City Hos- 
pital have been working, was first 
tried on 60 hypersensitive dogs and a 
number of rats. It was found that in 
all the blood pressure was reduced 
nearly to normal. Many dogs which 
had been dull or apathetic were re- 
stored to normal vigor in less than 
a week, 

The extract was next used on five 
persons suffering from malignant hy- 
pertension, One had undergone. con- 
vulsions, and two were stuporous. 
Two patients were almost blind, and 
the other three suffered poor eye- 
sight. Two days after treatment be- 
gan, the patients were alert and sit- 
ting up in bed. The eyesight of all 
was improved. Only two of the 
“hopeless” patients died: one at home 
after treatments had been ended; and 
one, whose urea clearance had been 
only five per cent of normal, died of 
uremia. Six other apparently incur- 
able patients also found their blood 
pressures reduced, headches ended 
and general health improved after 
treatment with the extract. 

The Journal warns that the treat- 
ment is still experimental, and that 
the time for which it will lower blood 
































Science Facts 


ISIBLE light is within the wave 

band of between 4,000 and 7,500 
angstroms (an angstrom, unit for 
measuring wave lengths, equals one 
hundred-millionth of a centimeter) ; 
infra-red heat rays are above 7,500 
angstroms, and ultra-violet waves 
are between 2,800 and 3,800 ang- 
stroms. Scientists have found that 
the wave band which tans us is be- 
tween 3,800 and 3,850 angstroms 
..» @ A method of producing ray- 
on from sea-weed has been discov- 
ered in Britain ...@ Besides other 
tests, a prospective pilot may soon 
have to pass a “brain wave test” to 
get into the Army or Navy air arms, 
Since it has been discovered that 
each person’s brain waves—electric 
impulses—are as distinctive as his 
fingerprints, and that brain wave 
patierns help detect latent epilepsy, 
both Army and Navy are making in- 
tensive brain wave studies. 






varies. But the scientists 


pressure 
believe that the experiments show 
that the kidneys, besides being able to 
cause high blood pressure, have the 
power to fight it, 

SAA ER: 


“Salt Bay” 


Few Indians of the tribes which in- 
habited the Atlantic seaboard from 
Carolina to south of the Hudson River 
survive today; and their langauges re- 
flected in a number of place names, 
are largely lost. Among the remnants 
of these tribes are the Delaware In- 
dians, whose tongue was predominant 
in Pennsylvania when they lived there. 

Back from a trip to Oklahoma, 
where only the elders among the sur- 
viving Delaware still speak the moth- 
er tongue, Dr. John P. Harrington of 
the Smithsonian Institution reported 
on Indian interpretations of some sea- 
board place names, Chesapeake, the 
Delaware told Dr. Harrington, means 
salt bay, from “chesa,” salt, and 
“peekw,” body of water. Susque- 
hanna means muddy river, from 
“siskw,” mud, and “hanna,” river. 
Monongahela means caving banks, 
from “monofig,” bank, and “gihela,” 
caving. Washington’s own Potomac 
means resting place, Dr. Harrington 
reports, in the sense of a place where 
one lays down a load. “Potoma” means 
to be rid of a burden, while “c” means 
at, or place. 

selctedatint dceiaiiitiaaatceianp line 


Capsules 


q@ During 1940, the Patent Office re- 
ports, 42,248 patents were granted, a 
slight decrease from the 43,030 grant- 
ed in 1939. The last patent of the year 
was the 2,227,417th ‘since 1836, when 
system of numbering patents began. 


@ United Air Lines announces per- 
fecting a device by which ground 
crews are able to determine automat- 
ically the position of a plane at any 
time during its flight. The method, 
based on reception of radio signals 
from planes, requires no computation 
on the part of the pilot. 
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EDUCATION 


Tests for Teachers 


Schoolboys who dislike tests gi 
them by teachers can be cheered 
the news that many of the teac! 
themselves will -undergo tests 
year. 

This was revealed by the Nati: | 
Committee on Teacher Examinati 
which reported that tests will 
given at 60 places throughout 
country early in the spring. Su; 
vised by the American Council 
Education and financed by an $85, 
grant from the Carnegie Founda 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 
project is designed with a two-t 
purpose: (1) raise teaching standai 
and (2) improve the testing ; 
cedures in the selection of instruct! 

Encouraged by the success of 
program last year when 3,750 eai 
dates took the examinations, ors 
izers of the project say that nun! | 



































































































will be more than doubled this y« 
Months of preparation have been d ( 
voted to each test, which will includ 


“common examinations” (required 
all teachers), covering reasoning, g: 
eral culture, contemporary affairs : 
professional information, and 11 « 
tional subjects such as languages, s 
ence and mathematics. 

Sponsors, working toward unifi : 
standards of teaching, report that 
the basis of last year’s tests they had 
learned such facts as these: 1) | 
mentary schoolteachers fall below 
other groups on almost every typ: 
test. 2) Men are superior in reas 
ing and in handling abstractions 
are more familiar with social p: 
lems. Women are better in English 
pression and in grammar. 3) Car 
dates who had been teaching for 


to nine years made the highest sc: r 
and those from 15 to 19, the next hi 
est. Recent graduates made only a\ \ 


age scores, ; 


Jobs Tide Schools : 


To determine whether high sch 





are making an effort to locate jobs p 
their graduates, the National Associ: { 
tion of Secondary School Princi) 

has been conducting an Occupati: ( 


Adjustment Study, under the direc! 
of Dr. Edward Landy. After a sui 
of 724 employed graduates of 
schools in New Jersey and Conn 
cut, Dr. Landy reports that the j 
finding help they obtained from tl ( 
high schools was almost negligib): ‘ 

Of the 724 ex-students, according b 
the survey, only four per cent w S 
placed in their jobs with the aid 
school authorities. In contrast, 34 p«'! I 
cent obtained their first employn 
through the help of friends or rT I 
tives, 17 per cent were employed p 
rectly by friends or relatives, and °/ 
per cent gained their first jobs enti! 
on their own initiative. 

By questioning employers, 
Landy learned that most of them h:'" 
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or reject job- seekers on the basis of 
personal impressions gleaned from a 
short personal interview. In only 19 
cases were jobs obtained through let- 
ters.of application. Dr. Landy’s con- 
clusion is that schools should “impress 
upon the youth the need for making a 
vood initial appearance,” and should 
teach students how to make a favor- 
ible impression upon employers. 


School Shorts 


G Because a large number of stu- 
dents. at Teachers College, New York, 
employ “ghost writers” to prepare 
their term papers, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to grade the em- 
bryo teachers according to their real 
merit, reports Dr. Clarence Linton, 
chairman of the college’s Committee 
on Professional Advisement. Dr, Lin- 
ton termed the practice “cheating,” 
but regretted that no “satisfactory 
solution” has been found. 





@ The current physical education 
program of the major American col- 
leges, which was originally under- 
taken to fit students for the rigors of 
civilian life, has just been re-endorsed 
by the College Physical Education As- 
sociation as a means of strengthening 
\merican youth for possible war. 


G Enrollments of undergraduates 
in law schools in the country has de- 
clined about 30 per cent during the 
past 12 years. As compared to some 
15,000 law students in 1928, in 1940 
there were only about 30,000. Chief 
lecline was in New York state, which 
had a quarter of all the law students in 
1928, now has only about 14.8 per cent. 











GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





CONNECTICUT 

Nickname—‘“Constitution” or “Nut- 
meg.” 

Motte—Qui Transtulit Sustinet (He 
Who Transplanted Sustains), 

State Flower—Mountain Laurel. 

Area—4,965 sq. mi. (46th in rank). 

Population (1940)—1,709,242 (347.3 
to sq. mi.; 32 per cent foreign-born). 

Illiteracy—Native white 4/10 of one 


per cent; foreign-born 12.2; Negro, 
1.6. 
Wealth (estimated)—$6,886,000,000 


($4,220 per capita). 
Settled—1635. 
Entered Union—1788, 
Capital—Hartford (Pop. 166,329). 
Largest City—Hartford. 
Government—The general assembly 
consists of a senate of 35 members and 
i house of representatives of 267 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and six representatives. 
Governor—Robert A. Hurley (Dem.); 
erm, 2 years; Salary, $12,000. 
Products—Chiefly industrial, includ- 
ng brass products, hardware, needles, 
pins, machines, tools, silk and cotton 
coods, plated ware, hats, etc. 
Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 417,621 votes 
ind Republicans 361,819.: Electoral 
vote—Democrat 8. 








SPORTS 
Football Rule Changes 


One argument for the phenomenal 
success of professional football has 





been that its more open game offers 
bigger thrills to spectators, Coming 


from a three-day huddle the National 
Collegiate Rulés Committee indicated 
they had taken a leaf from the Pro 
book by announcing three major rule 
changes. These changes will give the 
offense in college games a big boost. 
As a result, fans will see more passing 
in the shadow of the goal posts and 
more dazzling, hidden ball! tricks in 
1941 college gridiron contests. 

© Touchback—At present, if a team 
throws a pass over the goal line on 
the fourth down, the opposing team 
gets possession of the ball on the 20- 
yard line, no matfer:from where the 
pass was thrown. Under the new rule, 
the ball will be given to the defensive 
team at the place from which the for- 
ward pass play started. 

© Passing: Permission was granted 
for the ball to be handed forward at 
any point behind the line of scrim- 


mage and to any player. Probable 
result: trick plays. At present, guard 


or tackle must pull out of the line and 
take the ball from behind a backfield 
player before he can carry it. Under 
the new rule, any of the 11 members of 
the team are likely to carry the ball 
at any time since the quarterback 
could, for example, take the ball and 
hand it right back to the center who 
could run with it. 

@ Substitution: Players may be sub- 
stituted as many times as desired. 
Heretofore, players could not be sub- 
stituted twice in the same quarter. 
Result: a boon to small colleges which 
are playing schools with larger squads. 

RODE ES 1s a 


Sports Briefs 


For the first time since it started 
playing football 69 years ago, Yale 
University has appointed a non-grad- 
uate as head grid coach. The new 
mentor, Emerson “Spike” Nelson, 
graduate of Iowa University where he 
was an All-American tackle, has been 
assistant to Coach “Ducky” Pond, 
whom he replaced ...¢ Johnny Bul- 
la, 26-year-old Chicago golfer, banging 
a 35-cent ball, copped the Los Angeles 
Open Golf Tournament, shooting a 281 


over the 72-holes to earn $3,500... | 
@ Making her professional debut on a | 


tour which is expected to net her 
$50,000, Alice Marble, defeated Miss 
Mary Hardwick, English champion, 
8-6, 8-6 in Madison Square Garden .. . 
@ David Allerdice, Jr., 22-year-old 
Princeton half-back was seriously 
burned as he saved his father’s life in 
a fire at his home. But his mother and 
eight-year-old brother perished in the 
blaze despite his rescue attempts .. . 
e Burly 220-pound John Kimbrough, 
Texas A. and M. All-American has been 
offered $37,500 to play football with the 
American Professional football league. 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


43 had —~ month first year regular. Railway Mail Clerke— 

other Government obs for men and wemen, 

Write | iMMEDIATEL Y for free 32-page book with list of positions 
and information telling how to qualify for one 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEPT. N 172 ROCHESTER, N.Y. N.Y. 


ALLENS woh tis 


8 te 4 ft. Apple 20c; 8-ft. Peach A each, Postpaid. Get our new 
1941, 64. e free cata .Complete plantings for farm or city lots, 
Trees, shru . vines, bulbs or seeds . 


" "Write today. 
ALLEN’ S NURSERY & SEED . SSSSS pi 
Box 24 © Geneva, On lalalog 





PLUS 20c 
eaamous .\ $1.00 AND POSTAGE 


Eanrems) 22077 ues FREE 


Throws opowertely bright light. De- 
ndably efficient. The ideal LANTERN 
‘or tourists, scouts, farmers, camp- 


ers, hunters aviators, s 
boys, truckers. ORDER NOW! Send 
anly $1.00 (plus 20¢ in stamps for ree: 


tn, pnd. postace) for your 
FINDE PTlectric Lantern how. 


PATHFINDER MDSE. SERVICE, 
Washington, - - 0. 


Your Feet 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with FTEEFNER 
ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 





“Foot 
* Facts” 
HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT Co. 160 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virginia 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Convention City 


OME figures released 
by the- Convention 
Bureau of the Greater Na- 
tional Capital Committee 
remind us that Washing- 
ton is becoming increas- 
ingly popular as a conven- 
tion city—apparently be- 
cause delegates are not ad- 
verse to seeing a few sights 
while not attending busi- 
ness sessions. Last year, a 
new record was estab- 
lished when nearly 83,000 
delegates attended 208 con- 
ventions in the Capital. Al- 
ready 50,000 delegates, 
representing 117 organiza- 
tions, are scheduled to 
meet here “in 1941, and of- 
ficials say that last year’s 
record may well be broken. 
So far, April and May, when the 
weather in Washington is generally 
good, have been the most popular 
months for the conclaves. In April, 
the largest gathering will probably be 
ihe Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
with an expected attendance of 4,000, 
while May will be highlighted by the 
Northeastern Saengerbund of 6,000 
singers. 





Poetry in the Record 
WASHINGTON editor once said: 
“Some poets are born great, some 

achieve greatness and some have their 
effusions printed in The Congression- 
al Record.” In large measure he was 
right. For about four or five bits of 
verse and poetry find their way into 
every issue of the daily journal of the 
legislative branch of the national gov- 
ernment. 

Brief research, however, develops 
that the Bible and Shakespeare are 
most frequently quoted. One out of 
eight quotations in the Record is from 
Shakespeare. Gray’s lines: “The boast 
of heraldry, the pomp of power” prove 
popular as do Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” 
and Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life.” 

In paying a tribute to Frank L. 
Stanton, noted Southern bard of At- 
lanta, Congressman W. D. Upshaw of 
Georgia, in 1927, printed many of 
Stanton’s verses in the Record, devot- 
ing eight and a half columns to the 
task. But the prize poetic effusion 
ever to appear in The Congressional 
Record was that of Territorial Dele- 
gate S. W. Downey of Wyoming— 
father of present Senator Sheridan W. 
Downey of California. 

In the House of Representatives on 
April 13, 1880, Delegate Downey arose 
to support a bill introduced by him to 
appropriate $500,000 to engage the 
best modern painters of the country 
and decorate the walls of the Capitol 








Pathfinder Photo 
National Gallery of Art, Nearing Completion, Gets Two Gifts (col. 3) 


“in commemoration of the birth, life 
and death of Jesus.” Then and there 
he presented a verse of his own com- 
position entitled “The Immortals, 
dedicated to the Congress of the 
United States,’ and containing ap- 
proximately 20,000 words. It took up 
15 pages in the Record. 

The Congressional Record, inci- 
dentally, recently underwent a beauty 
operation. The Joint (House and Sen- 
ate) Committee which exercises super- 
vision over the Record ordered the 
format of this ancient and honorable 
publication changed or revised to 
make it easier to read and cheaper to 
print. On January 4th two Records 
appeared. One, in the old form, re- 








GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE 

President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
$75,000 with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowel] Mellett, sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: John N. Garner, 
Tex., salary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Pat Harrison (Dem.), 
of Gulfport, Miss. (No extra salary unless acting as 
Vice President). Speaker of the House of Representa 
tives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., salary 
$15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives receive 
$10,000 each; former are allowed more than $10,000 
each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. Party 
division in 77th Congress: Senate—66 Democrats, 28 
Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; House— 
268 Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. Women: 8; Senate, 
1 (Democrat); House, 7 (2 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators. 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order’ of Presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y¥.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
N. Y.; Justice, Robert H. Jackson, N. Y.; Post Office, 
George Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Frank Knox, IIl.; In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude R. 
Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each, $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


‘ 

Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. (Rep.), 
salary, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, 
Pa. (Rep.); Harlan F. Stone, N. Y. (Rep.); James 
C. McReynolds, Tenn. (Dem.); Hugo L. Black, Ala. 
(Dem.); Stanley F. Reed, Ky. (Dem.); Felix Prank- 
furter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank Murphy, Mich. (Dem.); 
William O. Douglas, Conn. (Dem.). Salary of each, 
$20,000. (Can’t be reduced by law). 


- ; PATHFINDER 


ported the wind-up of the 76th Con- 
gress; the other, in the new form, r-- 
ported the opening of the 77th Con- 
gress. Though the principal change j; 
three instead of two. columns to th: 
page, the Committee ex- 
pects the new form torsa\: 
the taxpayers over $25()- 
000 during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, 


Art Gifts 


E were telling you a 

short time ag 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 2! 
about the progress being 
made on the National Ga! 
lery of Art, given to th 
nation by the late Andre 
W. Mellon. When finished 
the National Gallery wi 
be the largest as well 
one of the finest marb! 
structures in the worl 
Since it is designed | 
make the priceless paint 
ings of the world availab|: 
to the ordinary citizen, y« 
will be glad to hear that two othe: 
famous collections have been added 
to the 111 paintings and 21 pieces o! 
sculpture donated by Andrew Mellon 

Samuel H. Kress, multi-millionair: 

store owner, has given his 375 pain! 
ings and 18 pieces of sculpture to th: 
Gallery, while Joseph E. Widener ha 
announced that his family’s private 
collection, valued anywhere from 
$12,000,000 to $50,000,000, will also g 
there. Both gifts follow Mellon’s wish 
that “other citizens . . . may in the fu 
ture desire to contribute works of art 
of the highest quality to form a great 
national collection.” 





Notes About Town 


HE Democratic National Commit- 

tee has moved into a 25-room suit: 
on the second floor of the Mayflowe: 
Hotel. Rent will be more than $3,00( 
monthly. . . @ Sixty-five farms, as 
compared to 104 in 1930, were listed 
in the 1940 census of the District of 
Columbia. On their combined 2,341 
acres were grown 1,762 bushels of 
corn, 3,107 bushels of sweet potatoes, 
and 781 tons of hay. Moreover, th: 
District’s farms have 67 horses, 34 
mules, 837 head of cattle, 1,000 hogs 
and pigs, and 18,141 chickens, .. ¢ 
When someone forgot to turn off th: 
subway car which runs between th: 
Senate Office building and the Cap 
itol, it sped over the quarter-mil 
track and crashed into the end of th 
line. Damages: the car’s motors and 
the Capitol wall. . @ Three radi 
towers—one 600 feet high, the othe: 
two, 450—which have sent out ordet 
to the ships at sea from the Nava! 
Radio station at Arlington, Va., wil! 
be dismantled to prevent their becom 
ing a hazard to planes landing at th: 
new Washington airport. Made vir- 
tually obsolete by the short-wave 
they will not be replaced, .. @ Work- 
men expect the Jefferson Memorial to 
be completed next September. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





“Back to Church” Crusade 


In the issue of December 7, 1940, 
this column reported on a movement 
called “Religion for Freedom.” It re- 
lated how the Committee on Relig- 
ious Life in the Nation’s Capital, a 
committee composed of all faiths 
(Catholic, Protestant and Jewish) was 
urging the people of Washington to 
recognize the relation between re- 
ligion and democracy and to return to 
the churches as one means of safe- 
guarding our priceless democratic 
heritage in this period of world tur- 
moil, 

At that time it was suggested that 
this spiritual rearmament endeavor in 
Washington might serve as a pattern 
for similar movements in other com- 
munities through- 
out the country. 
Our suggestion 
received such a 
gratifying re- 
sponse 
readers that we 


Sermonette 


E MUST stand for the old vir- age. 
from our tues, loyalty to the country, 
The fifth column 
and similar terms are but modern 


family and God. 





bers of the committee but by H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., chairman of the board of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and Joseph W. Ryan, president 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
Union. 

Unhappily, the broadcast will not 
be a regular feature, But you can learn 
more about the “back to church” cru- 
sade by writing to conimittee head- 
quarters, 





Riverside’s Pension Plan 


For several years the trustees of 
tiverside’ Church, New York City, 
have been worried by the fact that 
the church, as employer of more than 
70 employees (including a ministerial 
staff headed by the Rev. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fos- 
dick), has never 
made any provi- 
sion for their old 
Having 
reached the con- 
clusion “that some 


now report an- names for age-old crimes. The provision for old 
other movement great defense of America is nothing age 1S an appro- 
along the same else than spiritual defense. That is priate concern of 
line. the only kind of defense that is sure. the employer,” the 

Sponsored by Truth and religion always rise to trustees, unde! 
the National Com- greater strength in such times as the chairmanship 


these and only 
will the present evils be overcome. 
Only a spiritual defense will save 


mittee for Relig- 
ious’ Recovery, 
with headquarters 
in the Murray Hill 
Hotel, 112 Park 
Avenue, New York 
City, the new 
movement is a 
laymen’s “back to 
church” crusade 
for 1941—an_ ef- 
fort to get all 
those who have 
unfortunately lost the habit of attend- 
ing church regularly to begin it again. 
In explaining the reason for the cru- 
sade, Lambert Fairchild, present chair- 
man of the organization, declared: 
“Today, more than ever, America 
needs to reaffirm its faith in God if we 
are successfully to defend and pre- 
serve all we hold most dear, Only in 
so far as America becomes spiritually 
strong will she be able to defend the 
political ideals for which the found- 
ers of our republic pledged their 
lives.” 

To bring its praiseworthy program 
to the people, the National Committee 
for Religious Recovery presented on 
Sunday afternoon, January 5, a radio 
broadcast over the Red network of the 
National Broadcasting Compaby, 
called “Your Town.” The broadcast 
demonstrated how deeply the “back to 
church” idea had affected all classes 
of people. Included in the broadcast 
was a dramatization especially writ- 
ten for it by the noted playwright, 
Maxwell Anderson. In addition, there 
were inspiring talks not only by mem- 





through this force 


America and the world. 
only one way to turn and that is to 
the philosophy of Christ. 
been too little attention paid to that 
philosophy of Christ. 
Dr. Mather Lewis, 
President, 
Lafayette College, ly will be raised 
Easton, Pa. ? 





of John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., last 
week disclosed 
they had adopted 
a pension plan for 
their retired em- 
ployees. * 

Under the plan, 
$250,000 ultimate- 


There is 


There has 


in contributions 
for the retirement 
fund, The initial 
goal, however, is $100,000, to be 
achieved, the trustees hope, by the 
time the church celebrates the 100th 
anniversary of its founding next 
month. Already $89,140 has been 
pledged, including a single contribu- 
tion of $5,000. 


Briefs ae 


@ Americans contributed a total of 
$21,789,000 to Red Cross war relief 
funds in 1940, the organization has an- 
nounced. During the year, the Red 
Cross gave $16,690,000 in cash and 
supplies to war victims and refugees 
of nine countries. 


gq By orde r of the Pope, members of 
the Vatican’s Palatinate Guard, created 
in 1850, have put aside their modern 
rifles for 1840 muzzle-loaders, each of 
which require the attention of two 
men—one to fire the other to reload. 
There was no official explanation of 
the change, except that it seemed to be 
in line with the Pope’s wish to bring 
back the uniforms and equipment of 
that early period. 











Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to mem and 
women— ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over One and Three-Quarter 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 




















STUDY AT HOME 


Legally trained men win high- 
er positions and bigger suc 
cess in business and publie 
life. Greater opportunities now than 
ever before Sia corporations are 
headed by men with legal training. 


More Ability: More Prestige: More Money 
We guide you step by step. You can train at b 
—— spare time, Degree of LL. B. Cucceantal 
aduates in every section of the U.S. We forn 
all text material, including 14-volume Law Library. Low cost, 
terms. Get our valuable 48-page’‘ Law Training 5c Leadership’’ “ana 
“Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them N 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1393.4. Chicage 
Correspondence institution 
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PRE era 





OVER 200 PAGES 


Now, $ O 0 


400 ONLY Postpaid 
in U. 8. 
PICTURES FORMERLY $2.75 


A Rare First Edition 


An unbiased, true account and photographic record 
and newsreel of Franklin D. Roosevelt's first year as 
President. Contains 400 graphic-action pictures, over 
200 pages of thrilling illustrations of the drama and 
tension that characterized one of the most momentous 
years in American history. 


Beginning with January, 1933, when our economic 
tide was at its lowest ebb, and despair and sufferin 
widespread, it carries you swiftly through the crowded 
days of the most dramatic year since the World War. 


The captions and running heads, and the short, 
pithy comments, make it quick, easy and pleasant to 
pore over these pages and live again this historic era 
in the lives of all Americans. As a permanent record, 
as a reference book, as an album of historic pictures, 
it is unsurpassed. 


A first edition that would grace any library, Te- 
gardiess of whether you are a Democrat, a New Deal- 
er, Republican, or whatever your affiliation may be. 


Lithographed on heavy offset paper, all illustrations 
clear and distinct. Over 200 pages. 400 illustrations. 
Over l-inch thick. Size 9 x 12 inches. Oloth bound 
in thick, heavy covers, with silver-embossed title. 
Published originally by a famous bookhouse at $2.75. 
Now, only $1.00 each postpaid, while they last. 


Publishers Book Service 
2414 Douglas St., N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“EDITORIAL 





In times like these the average man 
would rather be almost anything else 
than President. 


g 


Mussolini, in the old Chinese spirit, 
is desperately trying to save his face. 
Some people will try to save anything. 


gq 
Labor Policy 


WO contrasting items in the news— 

two items of vital concern to our 

national defense effort—provoked this 
comment, 

One day the officers of the metal 
trades unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor adopted a 
declaration of policy that there must 
be no strikes in the metal industries 
working on national defense. Instead 
of striking, they agreed to submit to 
arbitration all disputes not settled 
through the customary negotiations. 

Next day, a strike of employees of 
the Ranger Engineering Division of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpo- 
ration was authorized in a unanimous 
vote by 212 members of Local 661, 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica. An aviation division, Local 661 
is an affiliate of the Congress of Igdus- 
trial Organizations. 

Comprising the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. are 13 interna- 
tional unions, said to represent 85 per 
cent—some 850,000 to 900,000—of the 
skilled workers who will build our 
planes and ships under the Govern- 
ment’s defense program. The Fairchild 
plant is also engaged in the manufac- 
ture of plane engines and parts for 
the Government. 

These two items really need no com- 
ment. While one is clearly a wise and 
patriotic action, the other also speaks 
for itself. Gains made by organized 
labor in this country in recent years 
have been in seven-league boots. No- 
body begrudges labor these gains, not 
even the right to strike. But the arbi- 
trary use of strikes would cause delay 
in vital defense production and might 
cause irreparable harm to our nation. 
This, in turn, might lead to strong 
public demand for legal restraints 
upon the rights of labor. Thus, in 
order to safeguard its rights, labor 
must not choose a time of national 
emergency to abuse those rights. 

The President has declared that “the 
nation expects our defense industries 
to continue to operate without inter- 
ruption by strikes or lockouts”; that 
management and labor must reconcile 
their differences voluntarily. In re- 
sponding promptly with their ban on 





Prom The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
When Men Must Stand Together 


strikes, the metal workers have put for- 
ward what should be our national 
labor policy for the duration. In view 
of what has happened to labor unions 
in other countries where democracy 
has disappeared, it seems to be a policy 
to which any labor union in this coun- 
try ought to be proud to subscribe. 
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Spiritual Crowding 


WENTY years ago, when the 14th 
U. S. census showed the urban 
population of the United States had 
passed the rural, voices were raised 
against the dangers of crowding. A 
people migrating steadily cityward 
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was warned that one day there may | 
no room left in America’s cities—n 
enough play space, not enough fres 
air, not enough sunshine to go aroun: 
Now, at the close of the 16th U. s 
census, we find that crowding is sti 
an evil to guard against, but this tin 
it is not physical crowding. Survey, 
indicate that the population trend fro: 
rural to urban America has stopped 
Improved transportation carries an i! 
creasing number of*city workers | 
homes outside the city, while withi 
corporate limits better planning, slu 
clearance, low cost housing, pai 
projects and recreation programs fu 
ther relieve congestion. The re 
danger today is spiritual crowding. 


O COPE with spiritual crowding i 

more difficult. Throughout a larg 
portion of the nation a rapidly risin 
ratio of entertainment facilities to uni! 
of population points to the danger « 
gradually transforming a_ thinkin, 
active, self-starting populace into 
passive spectator people. So constan 
ly are we played to by external stimu 
that audience reaction is stealing muc 
of the spiritual space heretofore o« 
cupied by individual action and pe: 
sonal contemplation. 

Movies, radio, automobiles and th 
telephone, while contributing in man 
ways to our progress and pleasure, ca 
also deprive us of a large measure o 
selfhood. They do this when we alloy 
them to intrude to such a degree upo: 
our time and attention that it become 
increasingly difficult to fashion indi 
vidual thought and action. 

To_a child, being in the game i 
everything; following the leader is in 
finitely more to be desired than watch 
ing the parade. That feeling corr: 
sponds to the period in our nations 
history before spiritual crowding d: 
prived us of both the time and the dé 
sire for healthful introspection. Nov 
we are dropping out of line to watc 
the parade. Science and advertisin 
have developed and marketed such 
plentitude of escape mechanisms tha 
self-indulgence, instead of being an o 
casional temptation, has ‘become 
modern way of life. 

To combat spiritual Crowding it ma‘ 
be necessary to revive some of the lif 
patterns popular in our national ad 
lescence—ways of living which mad: 
for introspection. Keeping a diary) 
for instance ... writing long, friend 
ly, informative letters ... walkin 
alone. The price of being entertained 
is not all paid at the boxoffice, As 
nation we can’t afford the extras. W: 
can’t afford the sitting room which r¢ 
sults in the spectator point of view 


€ 


If this country should get into th: 
war we hope it will pay less attention 
to its aims and more attention to its 
direct hits. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





How many women are there in the 77th 
Congress? 


e Eight women have places in the 
new Congress. In the Senate is Mrs. 
Hattie Caraway (Dem.) of Arkansas, 
with part of her second term still 
ahead, while those in the House are: 
Miss Jeanette Rankin (Rep.) of Mon- 
tana, returning 22 years after her first 
election; veterans Mrs. Mary Teresa 
Norton (Dem.) of N. J., and Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers (Rep.) of Mass.; Mrs. 
Caroline O’Day (Dem.) of N. Y., Miss 
Jessie Sumner (Rep.) of HL, Mrs. 
Frances Payne Bingham Bolton (Rep.) 
of Ohio, and Mrs. Margaret Smith 
(Rep.) of Maine. 


* . - 


How many Presidents died on July 4? 


e Three Presidents — John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson and James Monroe— 
died on Independence Day. 


* * . 


How long is the shortest railroad in the 
United States? 


e The Valley Railroad at Westline, 
McKean County, Pa., is only 1 mile 
long. This road, however, derives its 
revenue entirely from freight and 
switching service. The shortest rail- 
road carrying freight, passengers, ex- 
press, and mail is the Beaufort and 
Morehead Railroad between Beaufort 
and Morehead City, N. C., which is 
3.3 miles long. 


What does the term “crocodile tears’ 
mean and how did it originate? 


@ This phrase refers to hypocritical 
tears that are shed with no real feel- 
ing. It is believed traceable to a Brit- 
ish writer named Mandeville who as- 
serted in the 15th century that the 
crocodile lured its victims by heart- 
rending moans and then shed hypo- 
critical tears while eating them. 


* * * 


How large was the Continental Army in 
the Revolutionary War? 


e Army records show that 528,274 
regulars and volunteers fought jn the 
Revolutionary War. 


* * * 


Recent reports say La Libre Belgique 
has been revived. What is it? 


e La Libre Belgique (Free Belgium) 
was one of the most famous of the 
“underground” newspapers during the 
First World War. Despite the per- 
sistent efforts of the German Army of 
occupation, the newspaper was pub- 
lished and circulated at irregular in- 
tervals for more than three years. 
The news, which was gathered by con- 
fidential agents and from the contra- 
band French and English newspapers, 
was read eagerly by the Belgians, cir- 
culation rising at one point to 25,000 
copies, although there were heavy 
penalties for mere possession of a 
copy. A-special target of the paper 


was the German Governor General, 
Baron von Bissing, whose name was 
generally printed as “Bi-Singe”’— 
meaning “double monkey” in French. 
He was unrelenting in his efforts to 
track down the persons responsible 
and in April 1916, the plant was dis- 
covered in a vacant factory in Brussels 
where it had operated under the noses 
of the Germans for more than a year. 
Despite the mass arrests that followed, 
the paper continued to appear with a 
new editor and a new plant. The paper 
published now is evidently modeled 
after its predecessor. 


* . . 


Do all the planets have the same tem- 
perature? 


©e No. Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune are so far distant from the sun 
that their temperatures range down- 
ward from minus 140 degrees Centi- 
grade, and apparently they are covered 
with thousands of miles of ice. Mer- 
cury, which is closer to the sun than 
the earth, has a maximum tempera- 
ture of about 440 degrees Centigrade. 
Venus and Mars most closely approxi- 
mate the earth’s temperature. Venus 
probably has an average of about 100 
degrees Centigrade, while Mars has 
a range from 50 degrees above zero, 
Fahrenheit, to 125 degrees below. 

Do Britons have any way of describing 
the density of their celebrated fogs? 


@ In 1921, the British weather bu- 
reau set up standards for describing 
fogs which fall into more or less 
definite categories. They range from 
“very dense,” in which objects become 
invisible at 27 yards distance in the 
daytime, through “thick,” “rather 
thick,” “fog,” “moderate,” “mist or 
thick haze,” and “slight niist or haze” 
-——in which objects are visible at a 
distance of seven and one-half miles. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Intoxicate: to make drunk or inebri- 
ate; to excite or stupefy by strong 
drink; to excite to a transport of en- 
thusiasm. The Greek word foxon 
means “bow” or “arrow.” -From this 
was derived the Greek toxicon and 
borrowed in Latin as foxicum, mean- 
ing a poison in which arrows were 
dipped. This, moreover, was the 
source of the Latin intoxicare, “to 
drug or poison.” Jntoxicatus, the past 
participle of infoxicare, gave English 
intoxicate ‘with the same meaning. 
Thus, those who speak of intoxicating 
liquor as “poison” may quote, as their 
justification, the literal meaning of the 
word as well as its original use in 
English—from the poisoned arrows of 
ancient bowmen. In ordinary usage, 
however, the word now has been nar- 
rowed to the meaning “overstimulate,” 
as with strong drink or great emotion. 
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obligation. Get details. Be first—send in your name TODAY! 
THE KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO., 853 BAR ST., AKRON, OHIO 





iF YOU HAVE 


GRAY HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 


then write today for my 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


As a Hair Color Specialist with forty years’ European 
American experience, Lam proud of my Color Imparter 
or Grayness. Use it like a hair tonic. Wonderfully 
GOOD for the scalp and dandruff; it can’t leave 
stains. As you use it, the gray hair becomes @ darker, 
more youthful color. I want to convince you by sending 
my free trial bottle and book telling All About Gray Heir. 
ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color Expert, Dept.4, LOWELL, MASS. 





The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 


magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 


for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, | yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 sr. 
~American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
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2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
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2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Cooking a Goose 

“Cooking somebody’s goose” is usu- 
ally a rather ticklish business for 
‘most people. But with experts of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics it is 


just routine business, Here is the 
Bureau’s latest advice on how to cook 
a young goose: - 


A goose is a fat bird, and this fact 
influences how much to buy, how much 
to roast the bird, the kind of stuffing, 
and the dishes to serve with it. Each 
serving requires about one and a half 
pounds of goose—dressed but not 
drawn and with head and feet still on. 
A plump goose is usually more satis- 
factory than an excessively fat one. 

Goose, like all meat, is best cooked 
at a moderate temperature. Roast it 
uncovered in a shallow pan with a 
rack in the bottom and add no water 
during roasting. For a 10 to 12 pound 
goose, allow three or four hours with 
the oven at about 325 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Because it is fat, the goose is a 
self-baster and the cook need not 
spoon hot fat over it as in roasting a 
chicken or turkey. 

Start a goose roasting breast down, 
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2559—Included in this pattern are both a trim 
shirtwaist dress and a chic side-bottom jumper. 
You'll wear them together or not, just as you like. 
Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 3 yds. 54-in. fabric for dress; 
Ye yd. for jerkin. 

2757—Here’s a shirtwaist dress that’s becomi to 
every figure. Note the attractively slim pleated skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 3% yds. 39-in. fabric. 

2790—Pretty and practical for your little girl is 
this cunning jumper with its tailored blouse. Sizes 
2, 4 and 6. Size 4, 1 yd. 35-in. fabric for blouse; 112 
yds. for jumper. 

2795—Make this smartly serviceable suspender out- 
fit for your young son. The baseball cap is included 
im the pattern. Sizes 2, 4 and 6. Size 4, 1 yd. 35-in. 
fabric for blouse; %@ yd. for trousers and cap. 

2828—Flatter your figure with this becoming dress 
cut on slenderizing lines. Sizes 16 to 52. Size 36, 334 
yds. 39-in. fabric. 


New Designs For Everyone 


SPP 2559 


then alternate breast-down and breast- 
up positions, Turn about every half 
hour to get all parts of it evenly cook- 
ed. If it is a fat goose, prick the skin 
during the roasting so the fat can drain. 

Stuffing for goose is made of the 
usual three ingredients—a _ starchy 
base, some fat for richness and flavor, 
and seasoning. But the goose will sup- 
ply most of the fat. Stuffing made 
from rice is especially popular for 
goose. Celery, tart apples, or dried 
apricots are good additions. 








Orange Marmalade 

At this season of the.year the supply 
of preserves, jams, jellies and other 
spreads made during the summer and 
fall begins to run low. To supplement 
this dwindling supply, nothing is more 
of a treat for the family than a de- 
licious orange marmalade, 

e Ingredients: Three cups thinly 
sliced unpeeled oranges, three cups 
thinly sliced unpeeled lemons, 18 cups 
water and two cups sugar for each 
two cups fruit. 

@ Directions: Combine fruit and wa- 
ter and let mixture stand for 24 hours, 
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3127—Simple to make and comfortable to wear, this 
will be your favorite housedress. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 
36, 2% yds. 39-in. fabric, 49 yd. contrasting. 


3283—You’ll wear this distinctive frock right now 
and on into Spring. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 334 yds. 
39-in. fabric. 

3360—Look willow-slim in this sleek young jumper 
with its all-occasion blouse. Si 11 to 19 (29 to 37 
bust). Size 15, 2 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 2%% 
yds. 54-in. for jumper. 


Each tern 15 cents. 


Send for your copy of 
our Fashion Book now. 


It costs but 15 cents— 


only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern. Ad- 
dress the PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 121 
West 19th St., New York City. 





We 


PATHFINDER 


Boil 10 minutes, let stand for 24 hours 
more. Then divide the mixture and 
cook two cups of it at a time. Add two 
cups sugar for each two cups of fruit 
and boil until it becomes sirup. When 
sirup is thick enough to sheet together 
when dropped from spoon, stir to pre- 
vent fruit from floating and pour into 
hot, sterilized jars. Seal immediately 
with paraffin and store. 





Caramel Apples 


The children will like these. In- 
gredients needed include some crisp, 
medium-sized apples, one cup white 
sugar, one cup brown sugar, one-half 
cup water and one-half cup vinegar. 

Cook sugar and liquids together un- 
til a sirup is formed that wil! harden 
when dropped into cold water. Stick 
wooden skewers in the apples and dip 
-ach into the hot sirup. Then drain on 
heavy wax paper and sprinkle with 
granulated sugar. 


Week’s Hints 


@G For breakfast try hot baked ap- 
ples stuffed with hot cereal served 
with brown sugar and cream. 





@G To lime your house plants, save 
all egg shells. Keep the shells in a 
jar of cold water and use the water 
on the plants. 
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@ Matches should be kept in non- 
nilammable containers where chil- 
cren cannot reach them. 


@ Hot pans should never be set on 
porcelain surfaces as the heat cracks 
he porcelain, 


q@ Turn the handles of pots and 
pans on the stove out of reach of small 
children. 


@ Small pieces of soap can be 
placed in a bag and used for washing 
clothing. 

@G If curtains are dry before being 
starched they will keep clean longer. 

G To remove grease marks from 
book pages: sponge with benzene, 
then place pages between blotting pa- 
per and press witk hot iron. 


—Needle Designs——— 





Practical Accessories 
2424—-These lovely cross stitch roses come in various 


des of a color to brighten up sheets, pillow cases 
i towels. The crocheted edging makes a nice finish 
lisdetails included with number. 
2510—Two materials make this 
re are three pattern pieces, easily pieced together. 
xcellent pick-up work. Full details included in num- 


““Millwheel”’ quilt. 












Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
| tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 


| Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 











HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Winter Water 


Melting snow and driving rain are 
two of the most prying kinds of 
winter water. They worm their way 
into every tiny crevice in the house, 
io gather in stains and rotting puddles. 
Usually, four parts of the house offer 
them easiest access. 

The first of these is joints between 
terrace floors and the house wall, or 
between front steps and the wall, or 
wherever a snow-collecting flat sur- 
face meets a vertical one, Best all- 
round cure for such opened joints is 
an asphalt mastic, troweled into them 
to form an elastic, water-proof seal. 

Second easiest access to.winter wa- 
ter is faulty flashing—the metal seal 
installed above windows and ‘outside 
doors; at chimneys and around roof 
dormers. If cracked, rusted or bent 
out of place, the flashing should be 
replaced, preferably with copper. 

Number three on the list are gut- 
ters and downspouts. If choked with 
leaves, they should be cleaned. If 
rusted and full of holes, they should 
be replaced. 

Fourth and most likely place of en- 
try is the roof. Warped, split, curled 
or missing shingles offer doorways to 
rain and water, If the water comes in 
through such places the roof may be 
patched by slipping a piece of tar pa- 
per under the damaged shingle and 
fastening it in place with tar or a 
roofing nail. If the roof is too far 
gone to patch, a new roof is in or- 
der. If laid over existing roof it will 
also help insulate the house. 


Briefs ns 


® Houses without basements may 
be made more comfortable for win- 
ier by laying insulating boards under 
the flooring. It is also possible to use 
what are known as “insulating blan- 








kets” between the joists under the 
fioor. 
e Even after corrective measures 


have been taken against termites home 
owners should make frequent inspec- 
tions to make sure that the termites 
have not found new entrances. 


[Readers interested in an} 


home 


specific problem of 
supplied free booklets 
Ed.] 


improvement will be 


upon request to the Editor 





Clears the Way 


for 


BREATHING 
COMFORT 





wn you can’t breathe through 
your nostrils because they 
are stopped up by a cold insert 
a little Mentholatum. Soothing 
Mentholatum clears the mucus- 
clogged passages, lets in air. It 
clears the way for breathing com- 
fort. For generous free trial size 
write to the Mentholatum Com- 
pany, Dept.P 16, Wilmington, Del. 


Opens 
STOPPED-UP 
=yNOSTRILS 


due to colds 


MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 
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SPEED KING = las 


Millions need oreep KING—the amazing Demonstrat 
disc that ell A any pan, 
a of wa 

ket. cheaP and rast 


‘SAMPLES for AGENTS | 


Write quick—for my SAMPLE OFFER. Get an 
actual Bemple SPEED KIO for making demon- 
etration u can m ake plenty of cash as my agent. 
HURRY! Send no money !—J ust your name. 


genD NU-WAY MFG. CO., Des Moines, lows 

| ee J opts 81h Walnut Bldg, © 

NEW ADDING MACHINE =a 
Fits Vest Pocket! / 


Adds, Subtrec ts ~~ multiplies, up to one billion—costs / 
or c 







ly $2.96 ot a toy—gvuaranteed workmansh’e. 
curate, fast Sells easily to business men, storek 
Write at once for FREE 


Scraple Of Offer and toner Making Pian. AGENTS 

~ oon vE -PO- AD, Dept. 211 only 
303 w. Meares St. CmcAse 
Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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All the news of 
allthe world. 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address below—for which I enclose 


$1 for One 
——$2 for Three Years (156 weekly issues) 


Year (52 weekly issues) 


Accurate — Fresh Years (260 weekly issues) 
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If Your Home Is Without 
An American Flag, Let 
Us Give You One 


HESE are unsettled times through 

which we are passing—time for 
all good Americans to pledge anew 
their allegiance to their country. Let 
us all display our pride in that we are 
Americans and flaunt Old Glory.as a 
symbol of the liberty and justice we 
are privileged to enjoy. 


PATHFINDER is anxious for its 
nearly one million subscribers to have 
a complete flag outfit in their homes. 
By guaranteeing to purchase a large 
quantity of flags, a world-famous flag 
maker has agreed to supply us with 
American flags at a price that enables 
us to extend this opportunity to you. 


* * 








Complete Flag Outfit 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a 
convenient blue-lacquered cast-iron holder, 
which may be permanently attached to any 
window sill or porch rail—a- beautiful Amer- 
ican-made flag you'll be proud to display! 


AT NO COST TO YOU 





* * 


This complete flag outfit will be mail- 
ed post-paid to any person residing in 
the United States who will introduce 
PATHFINDER to only two NEW sub- 
scribers and secure their subscriptions. 


Just show your copy of PATHFINDER 
to two of your friends—explain to them 
how helpful it is to you in keeping up 
with affairs in Washington, war de- 
velopments and all other important events. 
They'll quickly realize that they too 
should read PATHFINDER every week 
and gladly give you their dollar in pay- 
ment for 52 issues. 


Send us the names and addresses of 
two NEW subscribers together with $1.00 
for each subscription and ask for your big 
complete flag outfit. It will be sent 
and won’t cost you a penny. The two 
subscriptions must be NEW and NOT 
YOUR OWN. Each must_be paid for by 
the person to whom the magazine will be 
sent—gift subscriptions will not be ac- 
cepted under this offer. 


x *k * 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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News With a Capital ““N” 

In the midst of war hysteria, while hu- 
man blood is gushing in streams over 
iurope and Asia and death and devasta- 
tions are our only daily headlines, it was 
soothing to read in your December 21 
issue, about Mrs. Rose McMullin, who has 
courageously given her blood for 393 trans- 
fusions ... Why that was news with a 
capital “N.” You have a headliner there 
as exciting to right-minded readers as the 
celebrated flight of the “Lone Eagle.” 
Think of the significance of her noble 
work: while the rest of the world is en- 
gaged in a mad game of destruction, Mrs. 
McMullin is fighting with her blood to 
restore human lives .. . I think, if some- 
one could rightly dramatize her work, he 
could create a masterpiece of it 

Simon Gulo 
Boston, Mass. 


Cities for the Aged 

In reply to “Cities for the Aged,” sug- 
gested by Lawrence K. Frank, (PATH- 
FINDER, December 14), our brave so- 
ciologist admits “the social security an- 
nuities are inadequate to support indigent 
citizens” of this good democracy—who are 
fortunate enough to obtain that little . 
What about the neediest families; and the 
many other thousands (1,200 in Illinois 
alone) who were unable to prove their 
age, and many other exemptions making 
them ineligible for the small sum which 
would to them mean the difference be- 
tween life and a living death? . . . As your 
article states, Mr. Frank’s suggestion is a 
novel one. But permit me to suggest a 
unique ‘one. If the problem is one of 
segregation; the government fortress 
three-hundred miles off the Florida coast, 
earlier used as a Federal prison but now 
falling into decay, would be a very fitting 
place for the aged hangers-on ... 

Flora B. Mitchell 

Masonic Home, Ky. 


New Naval Bases 

Why did not the Government get full 
title instead of the 99-year lease on those 
naval bases? The need for our destroyers 
was so urgent that we should have made 
a better trade. It is said that the British 
are pleased to have us build and develop 
those bases. Seeing that these improve- 
ments are being made on their property, 
why shouldn’t they be? What after 99 
years? This country should be going 
bigger and stronger then and need them 
as much then as now. The deal is con- 
sidered by some as important as the 
Louisiana Purchase .. . Jefferson got the 
title, not a lease. 

Chris Lawless 
Ericson, Neb. 

Your most enlightening article on our 
newly acquired naval bases was “devour- 
ed,” and I must say completely understood 
by me—for the first time. The accom- 
panying map was so helpfyl. I now feel 
that, though we helped the British im- 
measurably, we got the best of the deal. 

Mrs. Lawrence G. Farmer 
Marysville, Wash. 


Suez Toll Rates 
You say the Suez Canal is open to in- 
ternational shipping. The right answer 
should be “Yes, IF.” If it did not 
have such a terrible high toll rate, 
United States would 


we here in the 


READERS WRITE 


not have so many on relief, as our 
wheat and cotton trade lies in the East 
and Near East. The British own 40 pe: 
cent and the French 50 per cent of t! 
stock in the Suez. The other 10 per cent 
is spread around among a few privat« 
like Queen Wilhelmina, Kaiser Bill, von 
Ribbentrop and King Haakon. The tol! 
rate is $1.43 per ton. It would cost us 
about $50,000 to pull a good ship load of 
wheat through that canal .. . Our Panama 
Canal rate is hardly one third of the Suez 
Canal rate, and does not handicap any 
nation on account of high rates... 
W. F. Senechal 
Velva, N. D. e 
“Spiritual Rearmament,” a Safeguard 
Your editorial “Spiritual Rearmament” 
was read with great interest. You are to 
be complimented for having written this 
very unusual editorial ... Reports of 
similar activities will be appreciated by 
me, since I feel such movements will be of 
great value in safeguarding our land of 
freedom and free speech, given to this 
generation by the sacrifices of the early 
pioneers and law makers of our nation 
J. 8. Moseley 
Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce 
Canon City, Colo. 


Ford, Hearst, & Higher Wages 
Remember when Henry Ford establish- 
ed a minimum wage of $5.00 per day for 
his employees—and was denounced b) 
business men on all sides, who declared 
that the country would be ruined by such 
recklessness? He has done more to ele- 
vate the scale of wages and the standard 
of living for the working people than any 
other man; and now he is condemned by 
the very ones he befriended, for not per- 
mitting the unions to run his business; 
they should give him a flock of medals in- 
stead. William Randolph Hearst is an- 
other who has wasted time and money 
fighting for the betterment of the common 
people ... Shame on such hypocrisy. 
R. S. Walker 
Zanesville, O. ‘ 


Our Defense Structure 

A condition confronts us. Why do we 
stand for anyone or any group holding 
back anything pertaining to the defense 
of our country? Un-American groups of 
all kinds are in many ways holding back 
production necessary for our defense. The 
labor unions had better put their houses 
in order by kicking out the Fascists, Com- 
munists and such... 

F. F. Ackeberg 

Sheffield, Til. 


Bouquets 
Permit a voluntary comment from a 
reader of various “high class” magazines 
Your publication obtains, and maintains, a 
distinctive position among the intelligent 
looking for and appreciating useful and 
unbiased information—so necessary to 
cure foolishness and restore balance in 

these jittery times... 

J. M. Brown 


Denver, Colo. 


* * * 


I enjoy PATHFINDER. It gives me 
light and saves me time .. . I commend 
you on your editorials and your stand on 
welfare and decency. 

; Marvin T. Haw 
Morehouse, Mo. 
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260 READERS TO WIN 36,600.00 


$2,000.00 GRAND PRIZE IN GREAT “KNOW AMERICA” CONTEST 


QUESTIONS FOR THIS WEEK 


Question No. 13 
WHAT ARE ‘‘GREENBACKS’’? 


. Notes of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Newly elected Senators or Representatives. 
Currency issued directly by the government. 
Farmers. 

Newly arrived immigrants. 

Foreign currency. 

Officers in the United States Air Service, 
Members of the old Populist Party. 


> toe CO IS 


| 


Question No. 14 
WHAT WAS MEANT BY ‘‘WAVING THE BLOODY 
SHIRT’’ IN AMERICAN POLITICS? 


. Trying to kill legislation beneficial to labor. 

4. ‘Trying to involve this nation in Europe’s wars. 

3. Quelling labor strikes and lock-outs by military force. 
1. Passing laws providing for capital punishment. 

». Trying to revive Civil War hatreds. 

§. Enacting laws against lynching and the Ku Klux Klan. 





mail with 10 cents in coin to: 
“Contest Manager,” Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
(New entrants should fill in coupon at bottom of page.) 


Make your selection by number from suggestions under each 
question. Write the number clearly in the little square. 


For Question For Question ree: 
0 No. 13 I Select 0 No. 14 I Select | | 
e Answer No ® Answer No } 


If you have already entered, just fill in this coupon and 
| a ict AS Puls We Pie's dots Slane He ans haw 


pe a ee ae ee re ON oe 3 ces 





RULES OF THE CONTEST 


i. The “Know America’ Contest is open tp all PATHFINDER sub- 
scribers or readers except employees or members of their families. 

. The contest shall consist of 50 questions on the history and civil 
government of the United States and the Constitution. It shall run 
tor 11 consecutive weeks beginning with the issue of December 7. 
Iwo questions each week for ten weeks and ajl 50 questions 
on the 11th week. 
A Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded the contestant return- 
ing the best or mMost_appropriate answers to the 50 questions and 
otherwise complying with the rules. Contestants submitting the 
next most nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 
the rules shall be eligible for the additional prizes in the order 
of their correctness. 
In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant is required 
to send in 10 cents in coin (not stamps) with each pair of answers 
or a total of $2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances 
the contestant will be sent without further cost a comprehensive 
treatise dealing with U. S. history and the Constitution. 


We cannot take into account answers without signed names or 
addresses, nor for coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the mails 
Py entering the contest the contestant agrees to accept as final the 
decisions of the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 

In event of ties, additional questions will be submitted. In event of 
final ties, after two such submissions, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

Do not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count. 

Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect outcome of 
contest, will be acknowledged. 

Contestant may send in any number of sets of duly qualified 
amswers and each set will be judged as a unit, but no individual 
may win more than one prize. If submitting more than one set of 
answers, the contestant is required to keep them distinct by desig- 
nating them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” etc. Each submitted set shall entitle 
the contestant to the treatise referred to in Rule 4. AS many members 
of a family may enter as desired, and all will be eligible for prizes. 


Address All Contest Mail To 
“CONTEST MANAGER” PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, 


Washington, D. C. 





Do you know that you still have time to enter PATH- 
FINDER’S great “KNOW AMERICA” Contest, and win the 
tidy fortune of $2,000.00 in cash? Yes, indeed; your op- 
portunity to win the Grand Prize or any of the other 259 
cash awards is equal to that of any other contestant, but 
you must hurry. 


You know your country, its Constitution and its civil 


government as well as the next citizen, don’t you? Then, 
the thing for you to do right now is to get into this great 
contest right up to your neck. It will make you study. It 
will make you think. It will entertain you. And there are 
260 cash prizes totaling $6,600.00—in the next few weeks— 
for those who send in the best sets of answers to 50 
American questions. 


Here’s another thing: soon after you enter you will be 
sent a big beautiful history of the United States—a volume 
that will do credit to your home or office library. 


Here’s what to do today: fill out and mail the “Past 
Questions” Coupon below. Within a few days you will 
be sent all questions which-have appeared to date in the 
Contest. Work them out. Return your answers with your 
remittance—and you’ne on your way. 


Is there any better way in which you can spend a few 
of these long, winter evenings than by learning MORE 
about your country—and, at the same time, striking for 
your share of $6,600.00 in cash? 


Is there, now? 


MAKE THAT $2,000.00 YOURS 
GRAND PRIZE ....... $2,000.00 
Mecem@ Prize ............. ... 1,200.00 
ce ere, eee + B's 800.00 
ee eee Palen 500.00 
yO. | ae Se kices 300.00 
co ey | Va 1a 8% 100.00 
Four Prizes @ $50 ........ ' 200.00 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 ........ ; 500.00 
200 Prizes @ $5........ ‘saves See 


THIS COUPON WILL GET YOU IN 


. 
. 
. 


Contest Manager, 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to participate in the “KNOW AMERICA” 
contest. 

Please send me immediately all past questions that 
have appeared in the contest since the beginning. 


My Name Is 
My Address Is 


City or Town State 
FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
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20 
INAUGURATION— 


(Continued from page 4) 


weather problem, of course, is the one 
inaugural factor over which the pro- 
gram planners have no control. Four 
years ago, on January 20th, the inaugu- 
ral festivities were washed out by a 
drenching rain, but it should be re- 
membered that seven out of. the past 
10 January 20ths, according te weath- 
er records, have been fair. Officials 
are fervently hoping against a repeti- 
tion of Inauguration Day, 1909, when, 
after the Weather Bureau prophesied 
sunny skies, snow fell so vigorously 
that traffic came to a standstill on land 
and sea, and the Capital was isolated 
from the rest of the country. 


... Expense & Housing 


Barring inclement weather, the In- 
augural Committee this year looks for- 
ward to a record crowd. A sum in ex- 
cess of $150,000 is being spent on the 
ceremonies—about $10,000 more than 
was expended four years ago. The 
grandstands alone, with a 25,000 seat- 
ing capacity along the line of march, 
have cost $42,000 thus far, and may 
cost more. Most expenditures, how- 
ever, will probably come back in ‘the 
form of seat sales, the prices of which 
range from $2.50 to $10. 

The housing problem, ‘already acute 
in Washington because of the incréase 
of Government workers, will be in- 
tensified as a result of the huge influx 
of Inaugural Day Visitors. A special 
committee on Housing and Hospitality, 
with headquarters at the Willard Ho- 
tel, has been registering all available 
rooms. Rentals range from $1 per per- 
son per night to $2.50 per person per 
night, with the average about $1.50. 
The Housing committee urges expect- 
ant visitors to reserve rooms by writ- 
ing to Chairman Edgar Morris, care of 
the Willard Hotel. But, for visitors 
who arrive without reserved shelter, 
there will be a special housing-ar- 
rangements booth in the concourse at 
Union Station, equipped with 10 
clerks and six phones. For those who 
prefer regular hotel rooms, Washing- 
ton offers 28 first-class hotels. For 
housing, food and amusement, Wash- 
ington businessmen expect visitors to 
spend at least half a million dollars. 

But, as previous inaugural specta- 
tors can testify, America’s quadren- 
nial display of pageantry is well worth 
the cost. The induction of a new Pres- 
ident combines the qualities of a coun- 
try fair, a New Year’s Eve party and 
a Fourth of July Celebration. It is a 
joyful occasion which America has 
signalized 44 times, including inaugu- 
rations of re-elected Presidents. 


.. . Past Inauguration Notes 


For all its pomp and splendor, the 
coming 45th inaugural stems in an un- 
broken line from America’s modest 
first Inauguration Day—April 30, 1789. 
The scene was New York, the tempor- 
ary Capital, at that time a town of 
about 30,000 inhabitants. 

Scanty newspaper accounts of the 
period report that Congress assembled 





International 


Chairman Davies Directs the Show 


in Federal Hall, at Broad and Wall 
streets, on April 29, and voted briefly 
“to attend the installation of the Pres- 
ident at 12 o’clock tomorrow and after- 
‘wards to attend divine services in Sf. 
2aul’s church.” 

Unlike modern inaugurations, there 
was little official preparation for the 
epochal event, though General Wash- 
ington, first President-elect, » was 
escorted to Congress Hall with civic 
and military honors. Appearing on 
the portico, the Father of his Country 
laid his hand over his heart and bowed. 
A hushed silence descended over the 
crowd as Chancellor Robert R. Living- 
ston read the oath: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the 
office of the President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

With his hand resting on the Bible, 
General Washington repeated the full 
oath, then sealed his obligation by 
kissing the Scriptures. As a contem- 
porary witness reports, “All the bells 
in the city rang out with a peal of joy 
and the assembled multitude sent forth 
an universal shout.” Thus the first 
President of the new-born United 
States was inaugurated. 

Since then, these precedents were es- 
tablished: Refusing to witness inaugu- 
ration of a “radical,” retiring President 
John Adams left the Capital before the 
induction of President Thomas Jeffer- 
son in 1801... @ The custom of re- 
stricting inaugural addresses to Sen- 
ate chamber audiences was broken in 
1829 by President Andrew Jackson, 
who delivered his address outdoors to 
a huge crowd... ® By memorizing his 
inaugura] speech, Franklin Pierce, 7th 
President, was able to deliver his en- 
tire address without a manuscript— 
a feat later duplicated by President 
Grover Cleveland in 1885... ¢ James 
A. Garfield was the first President to 
review the entire Inaugural Day par- 
ade, thus establishing in 1881 the pre- 
cedent which has prevailed ever since. 
... © At his imauguration, Theodore 
Roosevelt carried_a locket containing 
a lock of Lincoln’s hair... @® So tense 
was Woodrow Wilson’s second inau- 
guration in 1917 that soldiers guarded 
the line of parade and machine guns 
were mounted in the Capitol plaza. 
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BOOK REVIEW 








Today and Forever: Stories of Chin 
(John Day; $2.50)—In this collecti: 
of 13 short stories originally writt: 
for various magazines, Pearl Buck pr: 
sents an accurate picture of a changi: 
China. From a technical standpoin 
two or three of the stories are s| 
perb, seme are fair, and some a: 
definitely poor. As a group, howeve: 
they give an excellent insight into th 
weaknesses and strength of the Chi 
nese character. 

* 7 * 

Quick Service (Doubleday, Dora: 
$2)—Not long ago an American corr: 
spondent found the famous Englis 
humorous novelist, P. G. Wodehous: 
in a German prison camp. Capture: 
in France when the Germans swe; 
through that country, Wodehouse w 
writing a new book. Though a Wod 
house book, “Quick Service” isn’t th 
prison camp product; it was writte: 
before the war broke out but just r: 
cently published in this country. | 
it, the man who made the English bu! 
ler “Jeeves” a great literary figur: 
tells another hilarious story filled wit! 
typical Wodehouse witticisms and 
strange and wonderful people. 

+ 7. 7. 

The Flying Priest Over the Arcti 
(Harper & Brothers; $2.75)—In 1923 
Father Paul Schulte, a Catholic priest 
who could fly an airplane, founded an 
organization known as the Missionary, 
International Vehicular Association 
whose purpose, among other things. 
was to use airplanes in aiding Catholi 
missionaries to carry out their errand 
of mercy. In 1930, Pope Pius XI sen! 
him and his airplane to the Arctic t 
help Catholic missionaries working in 
that bleak region. This book is abou! 
his work and adventures there, about 
life of the Eskimos and about th 
priests who spend their lives in tl 
Arctic. 

Report on England (Simon & Schu 
ster; $1.50)—In November, Ralph I: 
gersoll, publisher of the New York 
newspaper PM, made a flying trip | 
England. The articles he wrote fo: 
his paper on his return answer man' 
of the questions that Americans ha‘ 
been asking themselves. Is England 
afraid? What does an air-raid fee! 
like? How much damage has be: 
done by bombs? A fine job of re 
porting, the articles give many details 
of life in England. Although some o! 
servers think that the picture Inge 
soll draws is a little too optimistic, t! 
book is probably the best and most 
comprehensive summary of conditions 
on the beleaguered Island to date. 


BOOKS 


We can secure for you any American 
book or magazine in print. Just send us 
check or money-order to cover the regular 
retail price. If pricé is unknown, send #5 





and we will refund the difference, if any. 
We pay postage anywhere in the U. S. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D, C.—Adv. 
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This #oly Bible Prepared Originally for Ministers’ Use, 


Now Available to PATHFINDER Readers 


IPS 








ALL WAY ’ROUND 





KEEPS BOOK-MARKS IN PLACE—PROTECTS PRESSED FLOWERS, LEAVES AND 
MEMENTOS-—OPENS AND CLOSES INSTANTLY 


THE GREAT DEMAND FOR THIS NEW 
STYLE BIBLE HAS LOWERED 
THE PRICE 


An illustrated HOLY BIBLE in new type gold finish 
zipper binding. Compact, easily carried, convenient, hand 
size. Protection against rain, mist, snow, sleet and all 
weathers. This Bible is a self-pronouncing edition. Con- 
tains Old and New Testaments. Translated out of the 
original tongues, with formr translations diligently com- 
pared and revised. Conformable te the edition of 1611, 
commonly known as the Authorized or King James ver- 
sion. Page size, 64 x 4 in. All proper names are divided 
into syllables, accented and marked with the vowel 
sounds, showing how they should be pronounced. Bound 
in black flexible Fabkote, with rounded corners, red 
edges, gold stamping. A neat, dignified appearing Bible, 
representing unusual value. Makes a treasured gift as 
well as a~prized possession. 


Sent postpaid. anywhere in U. 8. 

for only seate~eoue $1.00 
Deluxe edition. 

Zipper-beund in genuine leather $3.00 
DOUAY VERSION 

(Catholic) BIBLE. .. $2.00 


Teacher’s 
Reference Bible 


Large 6 x 9% in. size. 
Specially boun in ~Fab- 
kote with Divinity Circuit. 
Stars (*) in Old Testa- 
ment indicate passages 
prophetic on the coming 
of Christ. Authorized King 
James version. Includes 
Bible Readers’ Aids, 16 
full-color, full-page maps, 
Biblical Gazetteer, 8 full- 
color illustrations, 7 full- 
page sepia illustrations, 
Presentation Page, Family 
Register. In handsome sil- 
ver gift bex. Unequaled 


for size, quality, $1.00 


value (no zipper). 





We pay postage on all orders to points in U. S. and possessions. 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E. 


tures. 
treasure and read willingly. 
appropriate for a Christian home with childre 
Only 


YOUR CHOICE 


for Only 





THE GREAT STORIES OF THE BIBLE 


A massive volume of good size printed in big type and 
illustrated in beautiful color reproductions of Bible pic- 
An exceptional: value that children will admire, 
Nothing could be more 





For Children 


FOR THOSE WHO PREFER A 


WHITE BIBLE 


Bound neatly and elegantly in WHITE artificial 
leather, flexible covers. Contains helpful supplementary 
material. Fifteen colored illustrations, colored presenta- 
tion page, and Family Register. Approved King James 
version. Divinity Circuit. Gilt stamped front and back- 
bone. Round corners. Gilt edges. Head-bands. White 
silk marker. Packed daintily and neatly in individual 
box 


(No zipper). 

oon $1.00 
Same in zipper binding, 00 

WHITE BIBLE $2. 
READERS’ BIBLE, good, readable type $1 00 

In black leatherette (no zipper) " 
THE LIVING BIBLE. 424 pages 00 

Formerly $5, now $1. 
FARRAR’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.”’ 724 pages. $1 50 


Beautifully illustrated. 
BIBLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
Companion book te the Bible. 


$1.00 


Testament 
and Psalms 


New 


Large type. In 
semi-flexible black 
artificial leather 
binding. Gilt 
stamped front and 
backbone, round 
corners, 


oT $1.00 red caves, pL.00 





Send orders and remittances (no stamps) to: 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Anagram Puzzles 


For this week’s anagram puzzles, 
the following words are offered: 


1. GLIDER plus R gives ........ 
2. STATE plus R gives ........ 
3. EXPERT plus T gives ........ 
4. LEVER plus ‘A gives ........ 


Answers to the rest of last week’s 
anagrams: 2. Basque; 3. Carpels; 4. 
Earnest. 











° 
Brain Teaser 

A trapper, who was a veteran smok- 
er, suddenly found himself snow- 
bound in a mountain cabin without 
any cigarettes or tobacco. Growing 
desperate for a few puffs, he hunted 
the cabin over and Juckily found 36 
butts or stubs in several tin cans used 
for ash trays, and a package of cigar- 
ette papers. With these slim makings 
he set to work and found that he could 
make a whole cigarette from six stubs. 
Now, how many cigarettes could. the 
trapper make and smoke? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—A sold the 
apples at the rate of two-fifths of a 
cent apiece, taking for granted that 
two-fifths was the mean between one- 
third and one-half. That was his mis- 





Budget Finances 





Get Spending Under Control 


All expenses paid and money left over to carry out 
your pet plans. 

This may sound like a fairy story to you if your 
family accounts are in the red. But it’s what will 
really happen if you let a budget come to your res- 
cue—entice those runaway dollars back into your 
purse. 

Take your food bill. If you just dip into your purse 
each day, order what ‘“‘looks good,’’ your food bill's 
likely to be high. But try allotting a fixed sum every 
week. About $10 is a safe food allowance for a family 
of four with a $30 weekly income. e 

Get full value for your money—on a budget! Our 
32-page booklet explains fully how to divide your in- 
come, gives advice on shopping, cutting down ex- 
penses. Has ruled pages for a year’s accounts. 








Send 15c in coins for your copy of ‘“‘How to Bud- 
et and Buy for Better Living’’ to PATHFINDER 
— SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, 


eo following booklets are also available at 15¢ 
each: 
No. 160—‘Planning and Budgeting Your Wed- 


No. 112—‘‘How to Make Slip Covers.” 





take, for the mean is five-twelfths. So 
the loss on each apple was the differ- 
ence* between two-fifths and _five- 
twelfths, or one-sixtieth. And on 60 
apples the loss would be one cent, 
2 


Smiles 

Jimson—Say, you must think you’re 
a pretty hard guy, don’t you? 

Pullfast—Yes, sir! Why, man, I 
wasn’t even born; I was quarried. 

Reveler—I was held up by two men 
last night. 

Skjold—Where? 

Reveler—All the way home. 





Mrs. Duff—I always feel a lot better after 
a good cry. 

Mrs. Jawsom—So do I. It sorts of gets 
things out of your system. 

Mrs. Duff—No, it doesn’t get anything 
out of my system, but it does get things 
out of my husband. 


Jim—I call my wife “overcoat.” 

Al—Why ? 

Jim—Because I married her to avoid 
the draft. 

Wally—I hear you've got a girl, Ben. 

Ben—Yes. 

Wally—What’s her name? 

Ben—Belle. 

Wally—Seen her lately? 

Ben—No-o. 

Wally—Have you had a fight? 

Ben—No, not that. But when I went 
to her house the last two nights and 
there was a sign on the door “Bell 
out of order,” I didn’t go in, 


Prof. Bjorn—Mr. Dzudi, what is 
your idea of civilization? 

Dzudi—It’s a good idea, Prof., and I 
think somebody ought to start it. 


Visitor—And what do you think of 
the modern girls, Uncle Eli? 

Uncle Eli—Well, to be truthful, I 
gave up thinking about girls nigh on 
two years ago. You see, I’m nearly 100 
years old. 

1st Draftee—You know, I feel like 
I'd like to punch that hard-boiled top 
sergeant in the nose again. 

2nd Draftee—Again? 

ist Draftee—Yes, I felt like it yes- 
terday. 


i 


- PATHFINDER 


RHYME & REASON 


VIL is necessary. If it did not exist, 

the good would not exist. Evil is the 
unique reason for the good’s being. What 
would courage be far from peril? And 
what pity without pain? What would be- 
come of devotion and sacrifice if happi- 
ness were universal? It is because of evil 
and suffering that the earth may be in- 
habited and that life is. worth living. 

—ANATOLE FRANCE 


* * * 











Goodness is the only investment that 
never fails. 
—THOREAU 
To live is not to learn, but to apply. 
—LEGOUVE 
’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
—POPE 
You can never plan the future by the 
past. 
BURKE 
Wood burns because it has the proper 
stuff in it; and a man becomes famous 
because he has the proper stuff in him. 
—GOETHE 
Love thyself last. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
Within the brain’s most secret cells, 
A certain lord chief justice dwells, 
Of sov’reign power, whom one and all, 
With common voice we reason call. 
—CHURCHILL 
Experience is the mother of custom. 
—HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Reputation is a jewel which nothing can 
replace; it is ten thousand times more 
valuable capital than your diamonds, 
—LABOULAYE 
We always weaken whatever we ex- 
aggerate. 
—LaHARPE 
Gather roses while they bloom, 
Tomorrow is yet far away. 
Moments lost have no room 
In tomorrow or today. 


—GLEIM 
“The ee 
We give away nothing so liberally as 
advice. 


—LaROCHEFOUCAULD 





BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 





KINDLY DRAFT lives in Aiken 
County, South Carolina, and is regis- 
tered for Selective Service. 

Recently Mrs. R. A. WELLS of Mar- 
shall, Tex., purchased a home on WA- 
TER Street in the RAINEY subdivi- 
sion from an agent named FAWCETT. 

M. P.~LAWLESS is a Chicago law- 
yer. 

Name of an auto loan company in 
Waukegan, IIL, is J. B. SHORT. 

Pastor of the Lincoln Boulevard 
church in Muscatine, la., is Rev, L. F. 
CHURCH. 

Tom GASH is a barber in Browns, 
Til. 
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HOBBIES 


™®ATCH-book cover collectors de- 
V clare that theirs js the most inter- 
sting and least expensive of all col- 
ecting hobbies. Already some of the 
nore scarce match-book covers have 
become valuable, and organizations 
have been formed to permit “cover” 
hobbyists to swap. 

One of these organizations is the 
United Matchonians with headquar- 
lers at Morgantown, W. Va. It now 
has over 1,000 registered members. 
lop honors for individual collectors 
among the Matchonians go to Ludwig 
Schindler, 78-year-old Chicagoan, who 
has been collecting such covers for 
the last five years. He now has over 
10,000 covers, all different, indexed 
and mounted in 55 albums. Schindler 
sometimes pays as much as 60 cents 
for a rare cover, “Collecting match 
covers is one of the most interesting 
things a man can do,” says the 
“Champ.” What is more, there are al- 
ways plenty of varieties to select from, 
for the Department of Commerce es- 
timates that some _  152,170,571,000 
match-books are now produced an- 
nually, 








. * * 


Collectors are apt to acquire almost 
inything, but a very unusual item is 
that gathered by Mrs. Wm. Bess, of 
\kron, Ohio. Her collection consists 
of about 200 miniature baskets—made 
of china, glass, straw and wood, rang- 
ing in size from one-half to eight 
inches in height. Her collection has 
come from all points in the United 
States and some foreign countries. Her 
friends, when traveling, bring back 
baskets from the various states 
through which they journey. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





SOPLE like good yarns, so the Burl- 
P ington Liars’ Club of Burlington, 
Wis., gives all tellers of tall tales a 
chance to compete for what is widely 
known as the world’s liars’ champion- 
ship. Annually, on New Year’s Eve, 
the club bestows its championship 
diamond-studded gold medal on the 
spinner of the year’s best yarn. Last 
fortnight the 1940 medal went to 50- 
vear-old Howard Amberson, of Three 
Forks, Mont., a veteran of the range. 
One of more than 6,000 stories sub- 
mitted during the year, Amberson’s 
tall tale concerned a chili powder hot- 
foot, self-administered by a cow coun- 
try tenderfoot. It follows: 


We were herding stock from the 
range to the valley ranch for the win- 
ter when it turned terribly cold. This 
meant extra help. Sol hired a young 
fellow, new to the country. 

‘The first day he complained of his 
feet getting cold. We told him of an 
old, esablished practice here on the 
range: Instead of wearing overshoes 
or socks we sprinkled a little red pep- 
per in our boots. 

He consulted the cook and we start- 





ed out. Before long he was kicking his 
feet against the stirrups. Then he dis- 
mounted and walked. Soon he struck 
out in one Of those stomping dog-trots. 

He said that he figured if red pepper 
was good, chili powder ought to be 
better. 
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Friction of the chili powder against 
the ball of his foot, as he rode, had 
heated things up inside those boots 
* till it had cooked his bunion, popped 
his corn—and the only reason his 
toes weren't hurt was because they 
had hung themselves on the nails.’ 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 


million families. 


Do you Want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words 


Each initial and group 


of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—Man to start In bus 

known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889 Big earn- 
ings. No experience needed to start. Write for free 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box A-1-PAT, Freeport, Tl. 


SCHOOL SENIORS— Sel] Graduation Cards. Amer- 

ica’s largest, fastest selling display 30% Commis- 
sion. Free Cards Universal Engraving & Printing 
Box 745-P, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS ON A 30 DAYS TRIAL GUARANTEE. All 
Varieties. Missouri Approved. Blood Tested. Easy 

Buying Plan. Low Prices. Chick Manual Free. Mis- 

souri State Hatchery, Box 186, Butler, Missouri. 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. Time Pay- 

ments. World's largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. 
Also Sexed and Hybrids Big Chick Almanac Free 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, RTC. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Listings and Sample 19c. 
T. McGoldrick, Mansfield, Mass 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DO YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS of your own with 
all the trade you can attend to Then Become a 
Food Correctionist and in a few weeks earn big in- 
ome in service fees—-not medical or chiropody—easy 
terms for home trainfhe, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy, no agency Address, Spencer Sys 
tem 575, Back Bay, Boston, Mass 


SPARE TIME MONEY—25ce Auto Expense Book 6 


ness selling widely 






Albert 


Your Auto Servicers buy for customers Mayer, 
235-P, Collins Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CANARIES 
CANARIES WANTED—Best prices paid Write for 
shipping directions American Bird Co., 1414 Har- 


ison, Chicago 
CLOTHING FOR SALE 
i2 DRESSES $1.18 Army Shoes $1.18 Overcoats, 
suits, shoes, 200 Clothing Bargains. Free Catalogue 
Farmers’ Mail Order, 75-X Grand Street, New York 
DENTAL PLATES 
FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog Brighton 
Th s Dental Laboratory, Dept. 543, 6217 S. Halsted 
St Chicago 
EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 
DECORATING, Paperhanging, Graining, 
i Catalogue Free. Chicago 
Painting School, 116 West Lake Street, Chicago 
SELF UNDERSTANDING as re magnetic persona 
ity. Literature. Institute Human Technology, Dal 
as, Texas 











LEARN 


- FEMALE HELF WANTED 
CALL ON FRIENDS with Greeting Card Assortments 
Easter, Birthday, other occasions. Personal Station 
ery; Gift Wrapping Big profits. Experience unneces- 
iry. Samples on approval. Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth 
Ave., Dept. W-64, N. Y 
SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN Earn to 
$23 weekly and your own dresses Ffee No can- 
vassing, no investment Write fully giving age, dress 
ize Fashion Frocks, Dept. AA-1029, Cincinnati, O 
SELL NYLON HOSIERY With Famous Snag-Protect- 
ed Silk Hosiery Sensational profit opportunity 
Write fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, 
Dept. U-44, Indianapolis, Ind 
YOUR OWN DRESSES free and up to $22 a week 
selling famous Harford Frocks Hundreds sensa- 
tional] bargains. Send dress size, age. Harford, Dept. 
S-28. Cincinnati, O A 
JEWELRY 
MATURA DIAMONDS. Effective, inexpensive. Cat- 
alog free Box 388-B, Wheeling, W. Va. 
MEDICAL 


MEN PAST 40—If you 

tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness 
pain in back, hips and legs, exhaustion. forgetfulness 
loss of energy, strength—in all probability most of 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one of your most important glands 
Dr. S. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. Al) 
completely explained in this Free book Write today 
for your copy.. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo * 
FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising. burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of 4 
serious disease explained and illustrated in. our Pree 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring vour Pree Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PF, Milford, Kansas 








HERB ALMANACS 


FREE 1941 Herb Manual and Almanac valuable 
health book that should be in every home Write 
Golden Acres, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained practical 


nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago 


OPTICAL 


MY NEW INVENTIONS IMPROVE EYESIGHT. Many 
discard their glasses Details free Arthur Jacob- 
son, Upsala, Minn 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NVENTORS—Take first step toward protecting your 
invention—without obligation Secure “‘Record of 
nvention’’ form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for 
the Inventor’ Free rime counts! Write today. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1A37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


INVENTORS— Delay are dangerou Secure patent 
protection now Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 

liminary information McMorrow and Berm: Regis- 

tered Patent Attorneys, 102G Barrister Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sen 
free Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Oo 

472-A Victor Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

PHOTO FINISHING 

sc ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 Super Snaps, deckled 
edge, wide plate ink border Super Service, Box 

814, Lawrence, Mass 


~ 
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POULTRY 


MONEY to be made in poultry this year Poultry 

Item tells why and how This leading poultry mag- 
agine 4 months 10c. Highly illustrated 3est writers 
Get big bargain winter issue The Poultry Item, Box 
64, Sellersville, Pa 


PRINTING 

250 PRINTED ENVELOPES OR LETTERHEADS i 00. 

News, Clarkston, Mich 

SALESMEN WANTED 
s 

WANTED—RELIABLE SHOE SALESMAN for this 

district Sell to wearer for nationally known ¢om- 
pany. Dress, sport and work shoes for men. Liberal 

mmissions Free selling equipment Write Dept. 
D-24, Doublewear Shoe Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SELL COMPLETE LINE Everyday Business Neces- 


sitiec over 2,000 item Lowest prices Beats com- 
petition Commissions advanced Experience wun- 
necessary Samples Fret Federal, 301-D S« Des- 
plaines, Chicago 
SAVING SUPPLIES 


SHAVING SUPPLIES 


YUALITY DOUBLE EDGE BLADES. 100 $1.39. George 
Bird, Suches, Georgia 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Me- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
Angeles, Calif 
WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS 
thers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago 
STAMPS—OLD ENVELOPES 
QUICK CASH—Send unwanted stamp collections 
old envelopes for appraisal. Redeem current stamps 
slight discount Mint Sheet Brokerage, 428 Caxton 
fleveland, Ohio 


Richard Bro- 








TOBACCO 


TOBACCO—Good Redieaf Chewing or Mellow Smok- 
ing, 10 pounds $1.00. Best selected 10 pounds €2.00 





Postpaid Kentucky Pool, Mayfield, Kentucky 
WRITERS 
WRITERS! Helpful manuscript criticism, best mar- 
keting advice. $1.00 under 5,000 words 15e each 


additional 1,000. Add return postage 
Box 42, Angwin, California 
INAUGURAL SOUVENIR 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital All im- 
portant government buildings—-Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. “A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal serve Bank. Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25c¢ % 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies. postpaid. | 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. | 


Scrib-league 
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WHAT / THE HARVARD 
CLASSICS FOR ONLY 
50 CENTS A WEEK / 


You’ve hoped for it! 
Now the day has come! 


The Harvard Classics at a Price Per Volume 


Y3 the Cost of Popular Fiction! 


ES! It’s absolutely true! Now you 
can own DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS at a price per volume 
‘g the cost of current a ! Never 
efore in the history of these world- 
famous books have they been offered at 
a price so low! 

Think what this means! Here are t!.e 
books that ambitious men and women 
everywhere have used to win success and 
happiness! Over half a million sets of 
fifty volumes each—or 25,000,000 actual 
volumes—have gone into American homes! 
To avail themselves of the inspiration of 
these masterful books, thousands have 
paid several times our present price and 
they have been repaid a hundred-fold in 
dividends represented by mental and cul- 
tural development and material advance- 
ment. 


Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvara 
University for forty years, made it a vital 
part of his life’s work to assemble this 
superb library. As he himself has said, 
“IN THESE BOOKS ARE THE ESSEN- 
TIALS OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION”. 
It was Dr. Eliot's hope that some day the 
price of these fifty volumes might be 
made so low that no one need be denied 
the inspiration of their pages. Now that 
hope is realized! The present price places 
DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS within the reach of every aspir- 
ing person in America! 


Here Is the Greatest Book Bargain Ever Offered 


In this magnificent library are gathered 
the greatest writings, the cream of litera- 
ture, the finest expression of the genius 
of mankind, Buying these treasures separ- 
ately would cost a staggering sum! Bren- 
tano’s, one of the largest firms of retail 
booksellers in the world, recently stated 
that FOR ONLY THE PARTIAL CON- 
TENTS OF THE HARVARD CLASSICS, 


IN ORDINARY CLOTH-BOUND 
EDITIONS, THE COST WOULD BE 
$402.00! Yet you can have this mar- 
velous set, beautifully printed, handsome- 
ly and uniformly bound, for a very small 
raction of that cost! 

This beautiful new Library Edition of 
The Harvard Classics brings you the com- 
plete contents of DR. ELIOT’S FIVE- 
FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS. Every word, 
every line, every paragraph, every illustra- 
tion is here! fasholelans the Daily Read- 
ing Guide and the unique General Index 
with its 76,000 entries guiding the reader 
to an acquisition of world culture— 
supplying the fundamentals of a college 
education. 


Only Fifty Cents a Week 

Take advantage of the most liberal terms 
ever offered in the history of these fifty 
incomparable volumes! For an initial 
payment as low as $2.00 you may have 
this complete set delivered to your home 
with all shipping charges prepaid. BUT 
YOU MUST NOT DELAY! THESE 
PRICES MAY HOLD FOR ONLY A 
LIMITED TIME. THEREFORE, WE 
URGE YOU TO ACT AT ONCE! 


These Beautiful Books Free 


The famous little book, “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day”, furnishes you with full in- 
formation about The Harvard Classics. 
It gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading— 
is packed with helpful, practical informa- 
tion. Also, for a limited time only, we 
will send you “‘Men Behind the Classics” 
which contains dramatic biographies of 
men whose immortal writings ‘appear in 
The Harvard Classics. A fine piece of 
literature. Both of these booklets will be 
sent you free, pogtpaid and without 
obligation. Simply fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLETS (For Adults Only) 


P, F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 

World’s Largest Subscription Booksellers, 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 

Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation, your 
valuable booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day”, describing the famous library, 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 


ssics) and containing 


Dr. Eliot’s own bisa of constructive reading. Also the beautiful brochure, 


the “Men Behin 


the Classics”. 


90 
LUXURIOUS VOLUMES 


418 OF THE WORLD'S MASTERPIECES 
22.407 PAGES OF SUPERB READING 
THE FAMOUS LECTURE VOLUME 
THE DAILY READING GUIDE 
THE UNIQUE GENERAL INDEX 


For 10 WEEK 





